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R. BENNETT’S bugle-call has certainly 
stirred up the sluggards. But it has not yet 


got the various detachments of tariff re- 
formers into line. 








Mr. Baldwin’s new programme is an 
imposing affair, which includes rigorous public economy 
and reduction of direct taxes, as well as an emergency 
tariff for the protection of the British manufacturer, and 
guaranteed wheat prices and the ‘‘ quota’ for the 
British farmer. This, however, is not good enough for 
Lord Beaverbrook and other whole-hearted Protec- 
tionists. Lord Brentford ridicules the quota system in 
the best Jixian style, and the Daily Express declares 
that while Mr. Baldwin was trying to make up his mind 
about it Mr. MacDonald jumped in before him and put 
forward the quota as the Government’s main counter- 
proposal to preferential tariffs. But this is now denied ; 
the Government, we are informed, have done no more 
than suggest that the quota is a subject which the 
Imperial Conference might usefully consider. 
we then? Mr. Baldwin apparently wants no tax on 
wheat. But does he mean to have taxes on bacon and 
eggs and milk and fruit? The Free Traders declare that 
he does, the ‘*‘ Empire Free Traders ”’ vociferate that 
he does not. And what is it that the Government want ? 
No duties on food certainly—no duties on anything, 
perhaps. But this is merely negation. If they have a 
positive policy—import boards and bulk purchase, or 
anything else adequate to remedy the present dis- 
contents—it is high time they proclaimed it. 


Where are 


* * * 
Behind the politicians, the industrialists are mobilis- 


ing for the fray. The Federation of British Industries 
has taken a ballot of all its members, and of the three- 





ont oe am sweden their votes over sienten 
per cent. are in favour of a change in our fiscal system. 
No industry, we are assured, has recorded an adverse 
vote. The F.B.I., of course, consists of manufacturers, 
and this expression of opinion does not include ship- 
owners or merchants, or colliery owners, or any of the 
groups, except the cotton industry, which have been 
by tradition strong defenders of the free trade system. 
It would be interesting to know how representative the 
voting was in the cotton industry, and how it went; 
but we are not told. Nor were those who voted asked 
to pronounce for or against any specific plan, but only 
in general for or against an extension of safeguarding 
and of mutual preferences with the Dominions. The 
F.B.I. has now by resolution committed itself to this 
double policy, and to the raising of a fund for propa- 
ganda. It urges that fiscal reform should be removed 
outside the arena of party conflict; but in fact its pro- 


posals appear to coincide with Mr. 
nouncements. 


Baldwin’s pro- 
No change in fiscal policy other than the 
imposition of tariffs seems to have received any 
consideration. The manufacturer who wants protec- 
tion naturally prefers a tariff, which gives him 
assistance without control, to any form of import 
regulation that might include safeguards for the con- 
sumer. But the F.B.I. is at least kind enough to 


declare that it does not expect tariffs to cure all the 
ailments 


of Great Britain. It suggests ‘“* other 
measures *’ as well, though it does not tell us what 
they are. Will they turn out to be our old friends, 


lower wages and reduced taxation ? 
* 7 «o 
Meanwhile a good many people are asking whether 
Mr. Bennett was ambiguous by intention or by inadvert- 
ence when he made his “* ten per cent.” proposal? Ten 
per cent. sounds a great deal finer than three per cent. ; 
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and the offer, when scrutinised on a three per cent. basis, 
does not look at all impressive. It is very small, for 
example, beside the fifteen per cent. proposed by 
Professor Leacock in his recent book, obviously written 
with a view to the Conference. Mr. Bennett now 
states that he is not tied to any particular figure, 
and that he mentioned ten per cent. merely as a con- 
venient starting point for discussion. Nor does he in 
fact propose a flat rate; for there would have to be 
elasticity in the application of any rate to different 
commodities. This is, doubtless, reasonable enough ; 
but the fact remains that Mr. Bennett is proposing to 
grant further preferences solely by adding to the existing 
duties upon the foreigner, and in no case by reducing the 
duties now levied upon British imports. This sets, in 
fact, narrow limits to what he can do. If the Canadian 
manufacturers will not let him reduce existing duties, 
neither will the Canadian farmers let him greatly in- 
crease duties on commodities which they want to bring 
in. Any flat rate increase such as Mr. Bennett appeared 
to suggest would therefore have to be very small, and 
would probably not bring much gain to the British 
exporter. But, if the flat rate is given up, and each 
commodity considered on its merits, the question 
remains. Can Mr. Bennett find any substantial range of 
commodities which satisfy the necessary conditions— 
which we are in a position to export, which the 
Canadian industrialists do not want to keep out, and 
which the Canadian farmers will allow him to tax much 
more highly if they come from, say, the United States? 


* * * 


The Prime Minister had no easy task in finding a 
successor to Lord Thomson. Either the new Air 
Minister or some other Secretary of State had to be in 
the Lords, and though the British Constitution did not 
require him to be a member of the Labour Party, 
Mr. MacDonald’s own views evidently did. Lord 
Amulree, on whom the choice has fallen, boasts of no 
particular experience or interest in aeronautics, and his 
age is a stumbling block to some of the critics. But he 
has vigour enough, despite his seventy years, to enable 
him to make good in his new post. He is a barrister who 
has done long and admirable service in the Industrial 
Court, and in presiding over public inquiries and com- 
missions. His legal as well as his general ability will no 
doubt make him a valuable addition to the Government 
—though surely it is humbug to pretend, as some people 
are doing, that the R 101 inquiry necessitates a highly- 
skilled lawyer at the head of the Air Service. The other 
vacant post, that of the Solicitor-General, has not been 
filled at the time of writing. But it is generally expected 
that Lord Parmoor’s son, Mr. Stafford Cripps, will be the 
man, and his appointment will strengthen the law office. 


* * * 


The Bombay Government has taken action of the 
most drastic kind against the National Congress and 
its derivatives. A Viceregal ordinance of October 10th 
gave power to the provincial Governments to proclaim 
revolutionary associations, to seize buildings and con- 
fiseate movable property. The ordinance was promptly 
put into effect by the Government of Bombay, for the 
purpose of stamping out the movement for the non- 
payment of land revenue in Gujarat and for suppressing, 
in Bombay City and its suburbs, the elaborate organisa- 
tion of the Congress ** war council ”’ and allied bodies. 
No fewer than thirty-eight associations were proscribed, 
and on October 15th the Bombay police carried out a 
comprehensive attack upon the central and district 
headquarters. Papers and other property were seized ; 
more than 150 arrests were made, and the accused were 
at once tried by a special tribunal. The Government 


was driven to these measures, far more rigorous than 
any so far resorted to, by the intolerable conditions 
prevailing in Bombay and Gujarat and by the Congress 
plan of local courts on the Sinn Fein model, with 
threats of social boycott for all Indians who should 
resist. In other parts of India, the Government states, 
there is a marked decline in the civil disobedience 
movement, but the autumn religious festivals provide 
the revolutionaries with great opportunities for stimu- 
lating mass excitement. The younger Nehru has served 
his six-months’ prison sentence and is once again 
directing the National Congress forces. 


* 7: * 


In spite of the rowdyism and anti-Semitic disorders 
which attended the opening of the Reichstag, the 
prospects of Parliamentary stability in Germany are 
not discouraging. If the conversations between 
Dr. Briining and the Social Democrats have not yet 
led to the formation of a new coalition with a proper 
parliamentary majority, they have gone far enough to 
ensure the Chancellor of Socialist support against the 
opposition vote of no confidence in his Government and 
of benevolent neutrality on the part of the Socialists for 
his financial programme. As Herr Hitler has also 
announced that he can achieve all his aims by consti- 
tutional methods, it seems clear that Dr. Briining will 
now have a respite during which he can bring order into 
the State finances. By far the most serious consequence 
of the election has been its effect on the financial situa- 
tion. Since September 18th over £50,000,000 of private 
capital has been withdrawn from Germany, and this 
flight from the mark has had a natural reaction in the 
heavy slump on the Berlin Stock Exchange. The re- 
establishment of public confidence is the most important 
of Dr. Briining’s immediate tasks, and any failure 
in this connection might have serious consequences. 
Fortunately, international finance, on whose support the 
whole fabric of Germany’s economic system rests, takes 
the proper view that the panic is due almost entirely to 
political, and not to economic, causes. The new 
£25,000,000 credit advanced by a group of American and 
neutral banks should have a steadying effect. 


* * * 


It is a little startling to hear from General Berenguer, 
the Spanish Prime Minister, that Spain is ‘** tranquil.”’ 
The unrest and the outbreaks of violence in Barcelona, 
Seville, Malaga, Murcia and other big towns hardly 
suggests that the Spaniards are all as jolly as sand- 
boys. Of course General Berenguer does not pretend 
they are. What he means is that his Government is 
strong enough to put down the various agitators to 
whom he attributes all the trouble. And probably it 
is—for the moment at any rate. There have been a 
good many arrests of leaders, great and small, and we 
are assured that ‘‘ the strike situation continues to 
improve.’’ But the peseta is not improving; it fell on 
Wednesday to the abysmal figure of 50.90 to the £1, 
and until the Government does something about it, 
there will be no real tranquillity in Spain. Nor do we 
think that the Republican and Separatist movements 
can be made light of. It is true that they have long 
existed, and it is true also that the Spanish people in 
general are apathetic about their politics. But the 
apathy is a great deal less than it used to be, and the 
demand for democratic reforms has been fostered under 
the unimaginative dictatorship of the past few years, 
and stimulated by the economic pinch. 


* * * 


The Roumanian political crisis arising out of the resig- 
nation of Dr. Maniu remains unsolved. In spite of the 
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prevailing economic depression the real cause of the 
crisis is political rather than economic. The truth is 
that King Carol, impressed by the growth of dictator- 
ships in Europe, desires to add to their number and 
chafes under the restraint of a single party with a 
parliamentary majority. With a view to acquiring more 
power he is striving to form a Coalition Cabinet drawn 
from leading personalities in all parties. It was because 
he was unwilling to lend himself to these intrigues that 
Dr. Maniu resigned. Hitherto the King has been unsuc- 
cessful in finding a big enough man to carry out his 
intentions. Certainly, nothing is less likely than that 
M. Titulescu, perhaps the most far-seeing of the 
Roumanian politicians, will consent to be at the head of 
such an administration. The King, who does not like 
the Transylvanians, is embarking upon a dangerous 
journey. He has neither the ability nor the experience 
to play the part of a Mussolini, nor has he the same 
popularity in his own country as King Alexander enjoys 
in Jugoslavia. Unless he walks warily, his gropings 
after absolutism are likely to lead him into disaster. 
* * * 


The news from Brazil indicates that the fighting 
during the week has gone in favour of the Federal 
Government and that the insurgents have been dis- 
couraged by the failure of their early hopes. The flare- 
up over an enormous area, with the mobilisation in 
several States of surprisingly large revolutionary armies, 
seemed to promise the early success on which the insur- 
gent leaders were counting. The reports of the fighting 
continue to be vague and contradictory, and both sides, 
as always, are claiming victories. The Federalists have 
the clear advantage of position, and time is on their side. 
The Army and Navy appear to be loyal, and the Govern- 
ment is able to rely upon unrestricted supplies of 
munitions from the United States. The Brazilian 
President, moreover, has adopted the somewhat original 
course of calling General Calles, ex-President of Mexjco, 
to his assistance. From end to end Latin America is 
in a condition of unrest. The Argentine, Peru, and 
Bolivia have had their revolutions. Bolivia is again in 
ferment ; Chile and Ecuador are little quieter. And the 
United States, which cannot be indifferent to disturb- 
ance in any republic in the south, is apprehensive about 
Cuba, which is now under martial law, and the Philip- 
pines, where the demand for independence may at any 
moment become aggressive. 

* * * 


The negotiations for new agreements in the coal 
industry have now begun. In South Wales, the two 
parties are still skirmishing, and neither has yet put 
forward any definite proposals. But the Lancashire 
owners have led the way by proposing the acceptance of 
the ‘* spreadover *’ system of working hours, which 
would enable the pits to go on working an eight hours’ 
day on five days of the week, plus a half day on Satur- 
day. This would mean in effect that working hours 
would not be reduced at all for the great majority of 
the men. It will be remembered that the spreadover can 
be introduced into any district only by consent of both 
sides, and with the endorsement of the two national 
bodies of owners and miners. Doubtless, the owners’ 
intention is to offer increased wages on condition of its 
acceptance, and to threaten reductions if it is rejected. 
Meanwhile, the Mining Association is meeting Mr. Shin- 
well to discuss its refusal to nominate representatives to 
the National Wages Board that is to be set up under the 
Act; but it shows no sign of changing its mind. This 
will leave the Government free to make their own 
nominations ; but the abstention of the owners’ national 
organisation is bound—and no doubt it is intended—to 
weaken the Board’s authority. With wage negotiations 


_ Negotiations on 


at a difficult stage, and the new machinery under the Act 
unlikely to work smoothly, the prospects of peace in the 
coal industry are not bright. 


* * * 


The cotton Trade Unions are urging the Govern- 
ment to take speedy action upon the recent official 
report on the trade. They pressed their point of view 
upon Mr. MacDonald at the Labour Party Conference 
last week; and he has since interviewed leading 
members of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations. Mr. Clynes and other Government 
representatives will go to Lancashire to confer in detail 
with the trade about the next steps. In the meantime, 
the employers in the weaving section are proceeding 
with their plans for a revision of wages based on an 
increase in the number of looms per weaver. The 
this point with the Weavers’ 
Amalgamation broke down in August; but since 
then the manufacturers have drawn up new piece- 
work price-lists of their own, and they are now con- 
sidering these among themselves, in order to decide 
what scales of wages they are prepared to pay. This 
settled, they will presumably seek to re-open negotia- 
tions with the Weavers’ Amalgamation, and, if ‘it 
refuses, threaten to terminate existing contracts. The 
trouble, of course, centres round the eight-loom 
system. The weavers are not unprepared to consider 
this; but they want a quid pro quo, and object to this 
one matter being dealt with in isolation from the 
general question of re-organisation. Hence, in part, the 
urgency of pressing on with the execution of the 


measures proposed in the Report of the Cotton Inquiry 
Committee. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: A recent speech in 
Belfast by his Eminence Cardinal MacRory has again 
raised the controversy about public elementary schools 
in the Six Counties. Before the partition of Ireland the 
bulk of these schools were, under the National Board, 
controlled by local managers, mostly clergymen. Now, 
there are three classes of schools—first, ‘‘ transferred 
schools,’’ controlled by the County Councils, acting 
through the Regional Committees; secondly, what are 
popularly known as ‘‘ 4 & 2’ schools, managed by two 
representatives of the Regional Committee and four 
representatives of the Managers or Trustees, which of 
course reduces denominational control by a third. The 
** 4&2 ”’ schools are granted from public funds one-half 
expenses of heating, lighting and cleaning, also one-half 
cost of repairs, renewals and general upkeep. Thirdly, 
there are the voluntary schools controlled by local man- 
agers, mainly clerical. These are allowed one-half cost 
of heating, lighting and cleaning. The ‘‘ 4 & 2 ”’ schools 
receive grants towards new buildings amounting to two- 
thirds of the cost, and in some cases more. The 
managerial schools get one-half cost of new buildings. 
Clearly the ** 4 & 2” schools are worse off than the 
transferred schools, and the voluntary schools with 
clerical managers worse off still. All the Churches 
object to the weakening of denominational control. 
Three-fourths of the schools have not been transferred. 
But the Catholics will not transfer any, and have 
appointed hardly any ‘‘ 4 & 2”’ committees. Their 
schools, therefore, suffer severe financial disabilities. 
To the argument that Catholics are no worse off than 
Protestants, and that their losses are voluntary, the 
Catholics reply that every Council and Committee in the 
Six Counties is under the sway of Protestants, and that 
control of elementary education is vital to a Church. 
About retaining control they are adamant. Most of the 
Protestant clergy envy, but dare not emulate. 

B 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 


EMPIRE 

aie HE Imperial Conference has placed Mr. 
| MacDonald and his colleagues in an awkward 
dilemma. Mr. Bennett, with the support of 
most of the Dominions, has asked us roundly to impose 
a preferential tariff, and clearly his proposal must be 
answered. It is open to the British Government to 
accept or to reject, or to put forward an alternative pro- 
posal of their own; but it is not open to them to say 
nothing at all, or to defer a decision on the broad issue 
ef imperial policy. Yet this, quite evidently, is what the 
Government would like to do. Why else, when the lead 
was in their own hand, did they pass over to Mr. Bennett 
the chance of making the first proposal? Everyone 
knew that the Dominions were eager for a preferential 
tariff. They were bound to suggest it, though the 
bluntness of Mr. Bennett’s tone was hardly expected. 
The Government, by promising closer economic co- 
operation in general, without advancing any proposal of 
their own, invited the Dominions to make a strong push 
in favour of a tariff. For the difficulty in which they are 

now placed they have themselves to blame. 

Of course, everyone knows why this has happened. 
The Government have not put forward a policy because 
they do not possess one. They are sharply divided on 
the whole question of economic policy. Mr. Snowden 
doubtless knows his own mind, and so does Mr. Thomas; 
but a substantial section of the Cabinet is all at sea about 
what it wants. The Free Traders are strong enough—or 
have been strong enough so far—to veto any departure 
from our traditional economic system ; but they are not 
strong enough to enforce a clear and positive affirmation 
of their own views. On the other side there is no clear- 
cut or definite body of opinion. Import Boards, bulk 
purchase, and other forms of non-tariff preference, are in 
the air; but they have not yet come together into a 
positive plan. Consequently, there has been, and is, 
indecision, and the tactic of waiting to hear what the 
other fellow says has triumphed because it has been the 
easiest course. 

This tactic has, however, turned out most unhappily. 
It has enabled Mr. Baldwin, by prompt acceptance of 
Mr. Bennett’s offer, not only to re-establish some control 
over his own party and to check the march of the 
Empire Crusaders, but also to pose before the country 
as the spokesman of imperial interests and the ally of the 
Dominions against the irresolution of the British Govern- 
ment. There is, indeed, nothing new in the claim of the 
Conservatives to be the party of Empire ; what is new is 
that, for the moment, the British people seem to he 
offered the choice not between two rival policies, but 
between the policy of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Baldwin and 
—nothing at all. That doubtless is not the real position : 
but it is how it looks just now to the plain man. 

This will never do. There are three choices before 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government, unless they mean simply 
to throw up the sponge. They can, in the first place, 
announce that they believe in Free Trade, and will not 
countenance Protection in any form. That, right or 
wrong, has the double merit of being clear and intellig- 
ible, and of commanding a large body of public support. 
It is, for example, the policy of the Co-operative move- 
ment, as the representative of the domestic consumers. 


Secondly, the Government can accept the tariff solution, 
and declare in favour of a preferential tariff on foodstuffs 
and materials such as the Dominions export. They can 
then go on to point out, on the basis of their acceptance 
in principle, that Mr. Bennett’s offer is not worth much 
when it is analysed, and see whether the Dominions are 
really prepared to go further. That course would in all 
probability split the Labour Party, and bring the 
Conservatives back to power for the actual carrying 
through of the change. 

Thirdly, the Government can produce a positive policy 
of their own. This can be only a policy of non-tariff 
preference, by means of import control and bulk 
purchase of imperial produce. The outlines of such a 
scheme are known to have been drafted, and to have 
been considered by the Cabinet. It would square with 
the Labour Party’s published programme, and it would 
be far less likely to split the party than an attempt to go 
over to tariffism. It would be less acceptable to the 
Dominions than a tariff, and they might conceivably 
reject it altogether at the moment. Its chances of 
acceptance are, indeed, far less now than they were a 
fortnight ago; for if the Government had put it forward 
at the outset instead of passing the lead to the 
Dominions, the overseas Prime Ministers would have 
been compelled to give it serious consideration. It will 
not be easy, now that the tariff question has been 
allowed to occupy the centre of the stage, to focus 
attention on an alternative policy ; for the public loves 
to fight out its battles in traditional terms, and the 
controversy between Free Trade and Protection stirs up 
the old associations of party combat. But though it 
may be hard to get the third policy well before the public 
eye, now that the initial opportunity has been lost, it 
will not be impossible. And we should have thought 
that in the general interest, as well as the Labour 
Party’s own interest, it was well worth trying. 

We do not believe in tariff protection as a cure for, or 
even a mitigation of, our economic ills, nor do we see any 
prospect that the Dominions will in fact do much to open 
their markets to more of our goods than at present. 
Mr. Bennett does not propose to lower the Canadian 
duties on British goods entering the Dominion, but only 
to raise the duties on foreign goods. His motto is 
** Canada first ’’—in the sense of higher protection for 
Canadian industry. He wants Great Britain to give the 
Canadian farmer a better market in order to reconcile 
him to higher protection for the Canadian capitalist. 
Where do we come in? Will it really help our producers 
to have three per cent. added to the taxes levied on 
foreign imports into Canada, if the duties levied on our 
goods remain at the existing level? A very little, 
perhaps, it might; but surely not on a scale at all 
commensurate with the change in economic policy that 
we, on our side, are being asked to make. 

Mr. Bennett, it appears, wants something for nothing, 
or at least for very little; and Mr. Scullin declares that 
Australia has gone so far already in granting us prefer- 
ences that she cannot do much more. In face of these 


facts, it is fantastic to expect that the acceptance of 
Mr. Bennett’s offer will solve our unemployment 
problem, or give our manufacturers at once a greatly 
enlarged market within the Empire. But the Govern- 
ment are in a weak position for pointing this out; for 
they cannot begin bargaining for a better offer while 
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they remain uncertain whether they are prepared to 
bargain at all. 

What, then, ought to be done? For the Government, 
as a Government, the three courses really reduce them- 
selves to two—a bald rejection of the offer based on a 
reassertion of Free Trade faith, or the plain formulation 
of the alternative policy of import control. For, if the 
third course were really the right one to take, Mr. Mac- 
Donald would have to resign, and leave Mr. Baldwin 
to carry it through. The present Government could not, 
under any conditions, carry out a tariff policy ; for there 
is hardly a member of it who believes in such a policy. 
Peel, when he repealed the Corn Laws and broke the 
Tories in twain, believed he was doing the right thing. 
One can hardly imagine Mr. MacDonald splitting his 
party in order to carry through a project in which he 
himself certainly has no faith. 

This adventure, then, can be ruled out. But the 
Government will have to make a definite choice between 
the other two. Already, we are given to understand, 
they have presented to the overseas Prime Ministers 
certain documents, embodying a variety of suggestions 
for the development of economic co-operation within the 
Empire. Possibly, these documents embody the third 
policy—neither Cobdenism nor tariffism—in which the 
right solution seems to us to lie. Even if they do, a 
great opportunity has been lost, by appearing before the 
Conference at the start with hands that seemed empty, 
and so allowing Mr. Bennett to occupy the limelight. 
But that loss can be to a great extent retrieved, if the 
Government are now ready to bring forward a positive 
proposal of their own. 

They need not, of course, make this proposal in any 
dogmatic spirit; they can ask that it, together with 
Mr. Bennett’s and Mr. Scullin’s, shall be referred for full 
examination to a new permanent organ of imperial 
economic co-operation. Let all the proposals go 
first to a properly equipped imperial economic 
secretariat, there to be studied by experts &nd 
worked up into detailed shapes. And then, when this 
has been done, let there be, as Mr. Bennett suggests, a 
special Imperial Economic Conference, called to consider 
not merely his own scheme, but all the alternatives that 
any responsible person chooses to advance. In that 
way, and in that way only, will the Government avoid 
making the Conservatives a present of the Empire as an 
electoral asset. Nobody who puts country before party 
can desire that. If the unity of the Empire is to be a 
reality and not a chimera, the first and most imperative 
step is to get the whole problem of imperial economic 
policy dispassionately examined and presented to the 
statesmen and the public in a form in which it can be 
profitably discussed. 


SECURITY—FRANCE’S AIM 


Paris : October 18th. 
HE resumption of political activities in France—of 
which the Radical Congress at Grenoble is the chief 
sign—arouses endless speculation on the prospects 
of the Tardieu Government. There are prophets who expect 
its speedy downfall when Parliament meets again early next 
month. That M. Tardieu has made many enemies and will 
encounter many difficulties cannot be denied; but it is not 
yet clear that he will be defeated, and even if he were there 


would be no great changes in the character of the Govern- 
ment. The plain fact is that the Left—that is to say, a 
combination of Socialists and Radicals—is far from being 
strong enough to command the present Parliament. More- 
over, the Radicals must not count on an alliance with the 
Socialists. The Socialists are not thirsting for immediate 
power. They are content to bide their time. They cannot pos- 
sibly gain anything by becoming mere supernumeraries of the 
Radicals. Nor is there any reason why they should osten- 
tatiously accept a secondary place when their numbers are 
nearly equal to those of the Radicals, and will, if all goes 
well, be greater than those of the Radicals after the next 
general election. 

While the tactics of the Socialists have been remarkably 
good under the leadership of M. Léon Blum, whose concern it 
is to make his party second to none in the Chamber, the 
tactics of the Radicals seem to me to have been uncommonly 
bad. Of course, this appreciation depends on an assumption 
of the Radical purpose, which may be incorrect. If we 
assume that the Radical purpose is to confound Radicalism 
with Socialism, to hitch the Daladier wagon to the Blum 
star, then the Radical tactics are excellent. But M. Daladier 
is only one of the leaders of the Radicals. M. Caillaux I 
take to be anti-Socialist ; M. Herriot I take to be somewhere 
between M. Daladier and M. Caillaux ; and M. Chautemps is 
the advocate of some vague policy of ‘‘ Republican concen- 
tration.’’ On the whole, I do not think the Radicals can be 
overpleased with the method which consists in making 
repeated overtures to the Socialists that are repeatedly 
rebuffed ; and I have been unable to understand why the 
rank-and-file have submitted to humiliations which 
strengthen the Socialists at their expense. 

The alternative to this hopeless wooing of the Socialists 
was for the Radicals to take their place with the parties of 
the Centre and the Right. They did so under M. Poincaré’s 
leadership, but at last resolved to go into opposition. They 
refused to join the short-lived Briand Cabinet and they 
refused to join the Tardieu Cabinet. They amply demon- 
strated their inability to form a Cabinet of their own which 
would have the smallest chance of existence. Now their 
problem seems to be to escape from the opposition to which 
they voluntarily condemned themselves without appearing 
to administer a rebuke to themselves for having gone into 
opposition. They are in an unpleasant dilemma. It is clear, 
however, that since they cannot now offer those services to 
M. Tardieu which they refused a few months ago, and which 
M. Tardieu could not now accept without smashing up his 
Cabinet, they are compelled to renew their efforts to over- 
throw the Tardieu Government in the hope that in the re- 
shuffle they may decently enter the new combination. 

There will therefore be a ‘* certain liveliness”? next 
month in French politics; and it is not impossible that the 
Radicals who, speaking generally, approve the foreign policy 
of M. Briand will nevertheless contrive to overthrow 
M. Tardieu through M. Briand. For the majority which 
M. Tardieu has made for himself, comprising the Centre and 
the Right, has grown somewhat uneasy at the so-called 
results of the Briand policy. Some of its elements may vote 
against the Cabinet—on account of M. Briand. It is an 
amusing situation. Paradoxes of this kind are not infrequent 
in French politics or in any politics which are played by a 
number of groups. 

The truth is that there is a wave of disappointment in 
France in consequence of the recent German reactions. 
Those reactions were foreseen in these columns and dis- 
counted in advance. But the French cannot suffer them 
patiently. They had somehow persuaded themselves that 
M. Briand’s speeches would entirely change the German 
character. They had believed that a conciliatory manner 
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and the eventual, though delayed, evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, would be accounted generosity, and would provoke 
outbursts of gratitude from the Germans. Now they see that 
the evacuation, which was the price of a “ final and 
definitive *’ settlement of the reparations problem, has 
encouraged the Germans to make further demands. They 
even hear that the Young Plan is no longer regarded as 
** final and definitive ”’ ; and if the Young Plan is challenged 
then surely the evacuation was obtained on false pretences. 
They are shocked that there should be aggressive demands 
for the revision of the treaties. The declarations of 
Treviranus, the triumph of Hitler who makes extravagant 
claims, and the march of the Steel Helmets, are looked upon 
in some quarters as a sort of proof of the failure of the great 
Briand experiment in European reconciliation. This view 
is, in my opinion, unjustified, though it was a pity that the 
French people were not plainly informed that virtue, in this 
case, would have to be its own reward. The only sensible 
alternative to what is called Briandism was not what may be 
called Millerandism, but a speedier and more complete kind 
of Briandism—a freely conceded evacuation in the very 
midst of the Locarno jubilations. 

I have been at some pains to point out on several 
occasions, for I consider it vital to an understanding, that 
Briandism is not something independent of French Govern- 
ment policy. The most eminent British publicists persist 
in falling into the facile error of putting M. Briand, con- 
sidered as the good European, in opposition to M. Poincaré 
and M. Tardieu, considered as intransigent Frenchmen. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. M. Briand, like 
M. Poincaré, is principally interested in obtaining security 
for France. When Briandism is going well it does not matter 
overmuch that commentators should endeavour to detach 
him from the Cabinet of which he is a member. But at the 
present time M. Briand may well ask to be saved from 
friends who would represent his policy as being somehow 
different from, and indeed in defiance of, the policy of his 
chiefs. M. Briand has not acted alone. He has acted in full 
accord with M. Poincaré, and later with M. Tardieu, under 
whose Premierships he has served. He has constantly been, 
in the French phrase, “‘ covered ’’; and the attempt to 
** uncover ”? him is not in his interest. The doctrine of 
Cabinet solidarity still stands in France. The Quai d’Orsay 
is not an autonomous department. It happens to be one of 
the departments of the French Government. It may be 
assumed as unquestionable that both M. Poincaré and 
M. Tardieu, to say nothing of their colleagues, realised that 
France could not have taken any other course during the 
past five years than that taken by M. Briand with their full 
support and authority—except the much swifter course to 
which I have referred, for which France was not prepared. 
To me it is incredible that this simple proposition could 
ever have been disputed. The suggestion that there may 
now be divergencies as to future methods does not in the 
least remove the collective responsibility of the French 
Governments and Parliaments which made 
M. Briand’s exceptional talents. 

It follows that M. Tardieu could not, if he would, sacrifice 
M. Briand for his past policy. Those Frenchmen who are 
now attacking M. Briand because certain hopes have not 
been fulfilled are illogical in not attacking M. Poincaré and 
M. Tardieu on precisely the same ground. Indeed, I find 
much good sense in the article of the patriotic M. Gustave 
Hervé, who prefers to consider that M. Briand has fulfilled 
his role, and that such men as M. Maginot, the War 
Minister, and his predecessors, have not fulfilled their role 
as competently. For there is, in the French view, no 
incompatibility between the search for security by friendly 
conversations, idealistic speeches, and a series of pacts, and 


use of 


the search for 
contingencies. 


Security is the keyword. There has been an amusing but 
unreal discussion about the order of words in the famous 
trilogy of M. Herriot—Security, Arbitration, Disarmament. 
They are three words of unequal value. One wonders, indeed, 
what Arbitration is doing in that galley, for it is only one 
of a number of subsidiary words relating to machinery which 
could be placed in parenthesis after the word Security. Yet 
it so happened that one day M. Tardieu pronounced the 
words Security, Arbitration, Disarmament, intimating that 
their order should not be changed; and that the next day 
M. Briand, emphatically reiterating the French thesis, spoke 
of Arbitration, Security, Disarmament. Thereupon all those 
who love the antithesis of Tardieu versus Briand pointed 
out that this inadvertence denoted a grave opposition. Such 
comedies make one laugh, but they also make one ask 
whether the political mind is congenitally and necessarily 
inferior. The point is not where the subsidiary word should 
be interpolated ; the point is that M. Tardieu and M. Briand 
agree that Security must precede Disarmament. 

And, for the French of all orthodox schools of political 
thought, the precedence of Security over Disarmament is 
indisputable. They have in practice reduced armaments ; 
but the theory that armaments should not be reduced until 
there is security is for them as unshakable as the rock of 
Gibraltar. There are plenty of arguments to the contrary, 
but they do not convince the French. One can ask whether 
absolute security is meant—and in that case, as there is no 
such thing as absolute security, there is an end of disarma- 
ment. One can ask whether, if relative security is meant, 
with what degree of relative security the French would be 
satisfied—and to that there is no answer. One can argue 
that disarmament is one of the conditions of security—but 
the French would only repeat that they would have Security 
first. 

Even La Volonté refuses to admit any essential divergence 
between M. Tardieu and M. Briand. Even the Radicals, as 
the Socialist Populaire remarks, entered the Poincaré 
Cabinet when Herriot fell, and Daladier himself almost 
entered the same Cabinet as Tardieu, and Chautemps formed 
his ephemeral Cabinet after having solicited the participation 
of Tardieu. It may be difficult to foresee the course of 
political events ; but whatever happens it is virtually certain 
that the supreme aim of France will remain Security. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS 
[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
|" years ago a well-known Australian economist 


security by preparedness against all: 


wrote : ‘* We are drifting to some climax, but what 

it may be no one can foresee.’? The climax has 
come, surely enough, and has surprised everyone by its 
suddenness and completeness. The mechanism of recent 
events is, very briefly, that Australia’s national income 
(estimated at between £600,000,000 and £700,000,000 
annually) has suddenly suffered a shrinkage of about 
£100,000,000. Two-thirds of this is accounted for by the 
drop in prices of primary commodities (wool the chief among 
them), which hit Australia’s export trades a savage blow, and 
deprived her for a time of the means to meet current London 
obligations. Her British creditors promptly and quite 
sensibly contributed the remaining one-third to her losses by 
cutting off the usual loan supplies. The Commonwealth 


Government thereupon had to ration imports, which could 
not be paid for in full volume, since £30,000,000 of a sadly 
depleted export trade had to be earmarked for loan interest. 
Australia had in the past four years imported £34,000,000 
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more than she exported (£84,000,000 more if gold exports 
are excluded), and she suddenly finds herself faced with the 
necessity of exporting something like thirty millions more 
than she imports at the very moment when this feat is for 
every reason most difficult of accomplishment. 

No such catastrophe could have befallen a more developed 
industrial society ; but Australia’s economic system, despite 
an appearance of superficial complexity, is fundamentally 
very simple. All her eggs are in one or two baskets. To 
borrow a more apt and enlightening comparison, Australia 
has been seen as ‘* one enormous sheep bestriding a bottom- 
less pit, with statesman, lawyer, miner, landlord, farmer and 
factory hand all hanging on desperately to the locks of its 
abundant fleece.”” And now a world depression has shorn 
off, for a time, nearly half the abundance, while the suddenly 
disengaged dependents are in many cases still beating the 
air as they fall. To understand how this happened, and in 
particular to see why Australians are slow in facing facts that 
now seem obvious, one must realise that for at least thirty 
years they have gradually been hypnotised, by their freedom 
from the harsher economic pressures, into the belief that 
they dwelt in a world where all economic necessities could 
be conjured into nothingness if only one waved the political 
wand with sufficient vigour. Australians have quite cheer- 
fully watched their great State instrumentalities, the rail- 
ways, losing money at a rate that has reached over 
£3,000,000 annually in recent years. They have imposed 
a tariff on manufactures that has, in fact, cost them nearly 
£30,000,000 a year, and have insensibly slipped from the 
original doctrine that it was a sound piece of national 
insurance into the fanatic belief that it inevitably created 
prosperity then and there. They have devised an elaborate 
system of wage fixation which seems (as a recent writer 
says) ‘* specially designed to persuade the Australian work- 
man that he has no interest in low costs ’?; and when the 
primary industries, selling in world markets, began to 
feel the weight of all these social experiments, they set about 
** protecting ’’ these industries by subsidy and export 
bounty and forced developmental expenditure to the tune of 
over twenty millions yearly. Not very long before the 
** financial crisis,’’ wheat itself had become a candidate for 
entry into an export control and bounty system that, to be 
effective, would have added 4s. per bushel to the Australian 
price. 

No human motives are unmixed, and there lay behind 
these various policies quite as much group selfishness as one 
would suppose; yet their mainspring was by no means 
unworthy. The chief policies of the early years of Federa- 
tion—White Australia, the New Protection, Arbitration, the 
basic wage, all the creeds that set the fashion and provided 
the occasion for most of what has ensued—sprang from a 
mood that combined social idealism with honest nationalist 
feeling. And this mood, though crossed a little by individual 
greeds, and blurred perhaps by thoughtlessness, yet persists. 
No one who has heard it sincerely voiced is likely to adopt 
a wholly cynical attitude towards Trade Union intransi- 
gence, nor to find in even the crudest of economic expedients 
mere matter for laughter or apology. Mr. Justice Higgins, 
the first President of the Arbitration Court and himself the 
architect of much of Australia’s industrio-legal edifice, once 
declared that if an industry could not pay decent wages it 
had no right to exist. It is not difficult to see how this point 
of view, in the minds of aggregated Trades Unionists or 
electors, becomes ‘‘ unsound ”’ enough to justify the harshest 
of diatribes from Fleet Street financiers ; yet in another sense 
the statement expresses not only a pleasing generosity, but 
also a social and economic truth sometimes overlooked in 
more instructed democracies, on either side of the Atlantic. 

And then, of course, Australia has been unfortunate in the 


very prolongation of her good fortune. The Fates gave her 
a long rope, and the jerk at the end is all the more violent. 
If the world’s price of wool had fallen since the war along 
with most other international prices, Australia’s own price- 
level could not have got so far out of touch with that of her 
leading customers; and she could not have gone on piling 
up cost upon uneconomic cost, under the hazy impression 
that it was all being paid by the “ foreigner,’? or by a 
beneficent social Providence, or by anybody or anything 
except the merino sheep. 

As it is, in the last ten years the urban industrialists--- 
employers as well as employees—and as many of the primary 
producers as have been corrupted by elaborately organised 
doles, became deeply confirmed in a strange political economy. 
A very few weeks ago the President of the Melbourne Trades 
Hall (a not immoderate leader of a moderate organisation 
of Unions) wrote in the public press: ‘‘ We say that all 
unsheltered industries can be sheltered so that the highest 
wages can be paid. In the case of imports, protection even 
to the extent of prohibition will do the job. In the case of 
exports, the surpluses over Australia’s requirements could 
be sold at the world’s parity, and all legitimate charges, 
including high wages, could be met.” To appreciate the 
richness of this fantasy, remember that it is put forward in a 
time of extremely serious depression as a practical policy, 
an alternative to any reduction of money wages, or any 
lengthening of the working week. And remember 
that a year ago these views were not the utterances of 
harassed Trades Union leaders fighting in the last ditch; 
they were pure orthodoxy. It was the mark of a good 
Australian and a good fellow to believe in the economic 
possibility of pulling oneself up by one’s own boot-straps. 
Newspapers and politicians and employers said so, as well 
as Unions. They might all be saying so still, if wage reduc- 
tions did not offer to everyone (except the Unions) an accept- 
able method of return to more normal economic doctrine and 
practice. One who is tempted to shake his head over the 
Nemesis of uninstructed democracy needs to bestow his tears 
or admonitions impartially over a whole nation. 

Naturally, the Unions are at the moment playing an 
obstructive part. The extreme group in Sydney, who are 
always saying something to frighten timid old ladies, talked 
of debt repudiation and were promptly disavowed. But the 
Australian Council of Trades Unions has protested against 
public economy, deflation, rationed borrowing, and lower 
wages. Representative Union officials have called upon Sir 
Otto Niemeyer to urge reduction in interest on bank deposits 
and external loans. All these ‘* unsound ” proposals are 
included in the election platform of that astute demagogue, 
Mr. Lang, of New South Wales; and Mr. W. M. Hughes is 
not without hope of ‘* staging a comeback ”’ on a similar 
platform in the Federal arena. 

On the other hand, the Federal Cabinet (or at any rate a 
majority in numbers and ability) intends to stick to the 
rules; and a more accommodating temper has been shown 
by the Australian Workers’ Union, the most important single 
force in the whole Labour movement. The A.W.U. includes 
a large number of rural and nearly all of the pastoral 
workers. These men have enjoyed excellent conditions for 
years past, but their high wages have been derived straight 
from their own industry, and since they have lived closer to 
economic realities in good times, they are evidently less 
disposed to shrink from them in bad. It is quite possible 
that their realist outlook is shared by a number of the 
smaller craft Unions in the cities, and even by large 
minorities in the industrial Unions, though the official 


policy of the latter is still to fight wage reductions almost 
indiscriminately. 
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Which of the two attitudes will prevail is a matter for 
guesswork. Time and economic pressure are on the side of 
reason; and it is fortunate that there is a Labour Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth, since the chance of irritating 
the Unions into an industrial conflict is thereby lessened. 
On the other hand, a thoroughgoing suspicion exists between 
the employers’ organisations and the Unions—a dangerous 
sort of suspicion, that has certain historical justifications on 
both sides. Bad handling by the politicians, or any self- 
righteous hectoring by the employers, might easily plunge 
Australia into a struggle worse than anything since the 
nineties. If that does not happen, the rather cynical 
commonsense which is a prized possession of typical 
Australians in their private lives may begin to make an 
effective appearance in the public affairs of their country. 

Ss. Cc. L. 


CARDS 


R. HUGH WALPOLE was indiscreet enough a few 
M days ago to express his detestation of bridge. 
Speaking in a remote part of the country, he whis- 
pered the secret, as it were, locally, never doubting that 
he was secure from the observation of the Five Continents 
and even of the mass of his fellow-countrymen. Eminent 
men deceive themselves, however, if they think that they can 
indulge in seditious talk against games without attracting 
attention. Within a few hours Mr. Walpole’s whisper was 
reverberating in every county in England, and the Atlantic, 
Indian and Pacific Oceans were its highways to the ends of 
the earth. If he had confined himself to religion, he 
might have said what he pleased, and no harm would have 
been done. But attacking a game is another affair— 
especially a game which, according to the recent pronounce- 
ment of an enthusiastic lady, bids fair in the future to bind 
the nations of the earth together in ties of friendship and 
may do as great service to the cause of international peace as 
the League of Nations itself. 

One of the first lessons every public man in England learns 
is that he must not attack the games of the people. If 
he insists on doing so, it is improbable that he will ever get 
a seat in Parliament ; it is certain that he will never be Prime 
Minister. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald might get up on a 
platform to-morrow and declare vehemently, ‘‘ I loathe and 
detest poetry,’’ and he would not lose more than a hundred 
votes at the next election in consequence. But, if he said, 
** I loathe and detest Association Football,’’ he would seal 
the fate of the Labour Party in the next Parliament. Simi- 
larly, if Mr. Baldwin went out of his way to express his 
contempt for cricket, he might as well hand over the leader- 
ship of his party to Lord Beaverbrook at once. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, it is true, played no games and was still 
popular, but I doubt if he ever spoke ill of them in public. 
Mr. Kipling did so once, and was forgiven on the ground, 
presumably, that he spoke under the strain of war and in 
verse. But I do not think that any leading statesman of 
our time has ventured to express the opinion that cricketers 
are the “ flannelled fools ’? and footballers the ‘* muddied 
oafs ’? that many must think them. 

Even in private, one shrinks from offending in this 
fashion. I have known insensitive human beings who, after 
attending the first race-meeting of their lives, will come up 
to a racing enthusiast and say : *‘ But it all seems to me so 
dull,”’ or “‘ What an appalling lot of scoundrels seem to go 
to horse-races!’’ And I have seen the racing enthusiast 
looking at them with the expression you might see in the 
eyes of a lover of Jane Austen on hearing someone say : 
** But how dull, how empty she is! ’’ I myself do not like 
to hear Rugby football ill spoken of, especially by those who 


maintain that Association football is a nobler game. That is 
why I, in turn, do not like to express my opinion of 
Association football in the presence of those who love it. 
At moments of temptation, when it is almost impossible 
to keep silent, I remind myself : ‘* It may not be their fault. 
Probably they were brought up to it as children and know 
no better.”” I do not mean to suggest that the Association 
would not have been worth playing if Rugby had never been 
invented. But who, with a free choice between the two 
games, could hesitate which to choose? None the less, I 
should not say this lest somebody’s feelings should be hurt. 
My opinion of Association football will go down with me 
as a dark secret into my grave. 

It is the same with my opinion of lawn tennis. I have 
many dear friends who play lawn tennis and, worse still, 
who love watching it amid the intolerable tedium of Wimble- 
don; but on the subject my lips are sealed. If one of them 
meets me with a triumphant air and says : ** I’ve two tickets 
for Wimbledon this afternoon. Will you come along? ” I 
do not tell him candidly that nothing but a large sum of 
money would induce me to go so far in order to see some- 
thing so little worth seeing. 1 thank him warmly, and plead 
work as an excuse, leaving him with the impression that I 
realise that he has offered me a key to Paradise. I have, I 
may say, no positive dislike of tennis. If I were a dictator, 
people should play it if they pleased. It is a charming 
game to watch, and few things are pleasanter than a glimpse 
of it from the window of a passing train. But to get excited 
about it—to sit swinging one’s face from side to side all day 
like a cat following the movements of a bird—to rejoice 
in this player’s art and that player’s scope—all this seems to 
me to be a deplorable squandering of honest enthusiasm. 
But I should not think of saying so. Most games, it seems 
to me, can be defended as an occasional dissipation. 
Dominoes, for example, I have always found fascinating 
when I played it. But, if I were asked to play it oftener 
than once in five years, and if there were a Wimbledon of 
dominoes where the champions of the game contended be- 
fore thousands of rapt spectators, I should not find it so 
fascinating. Perhaps there is such a championship in 
existence. If there is, then dominoes is not so good a game 
as I thought. Chess, again, would be an admirable game if 
it were played more playfully. The chessmen them- 
selves are a delight to the eye, and the fantastic variety of 
the moves is attractive. Accompanied by continuous con- 
versation and laughter, such a game should become univer- 
sally popular. But, in the present world, to play chess is to 
take up a second profession. It is to bring the contracted 
brows of a philosopher to the solution of a child’s riddle. At 
the same time, there is about it a devilish fascination both 
for the player and for the looker-on. One feels the same 
awful reverence for a determined chess-player as one feels 
for Sherlock Holmes. It is not till one is out in the air 
again that one realises that one has been only watching a 
game. 

As for cards, I am all with Mr. Walpole. I can take no 
continuous interest in them. This may be imputed to the 
fact that I play card games so badly, but I do not think 
that it is the true reason, since I play still worse the games 
that interest me. The true objection is that cards are an 
interruption of conversation. Card-games, as they are 
played by children, are excellent. If men and women played 
bridge in the same uproarious spirit in which children play 
snap, bridge would become a different game. It is only 


slowly that the child learns to its dismay that the pretty 
cards, to which it was introduced by way of snap and happy 
families, are not toys to be trifled with, but sacred symbols 
imposing a reverential hush. Those lovely pictures of King, 
Queen and Knave, those pretty patterns of hearts and 
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diamonds and spades and clubs in all their varieties—who in 
early years could have foreseen that they would one day 
force him into silence like a disciplinarian schoolmaster ? 
Mussolini himself could not be more dictatorial, and it is 
tragic to see how men and women who originally took to 
these playthings in a spirit of play, ultimately become their 
servile prisoners. It is no wonder that our ancestors looked 
on cards as the Devil’s picture-book. For never did a picture- 
book so lose its first innocence and become a means of the 
enslavement of the human soul. There are still, luckily, 
a few card-games which it is possible to play with a natural 
carelessness, such as bezique, rummy and poker patience. 
These are much to be commended during recovery from an 
illness when one has grown tired of reading. But bridge 
is no game for an enfeebled man. To this he must bring a 
clear brain, a disciplined will, and all the earnestness of his 
moral nature. Withdraw your attention for a moment from 
the game, to recall as in a dream some distant bay with a 
harbour under a cliff, and you may forget that the ace of 
hearts has not been played, or that your partner is expect- 
ing you to lead diamonds. In an ideal world, this would 
not matter. Everybody would realise that it was only a 
game, that memory is fallible, that, as Donne confessed, the 
human mind is easily distracted, even in moments of prayer. 
The bridge-player, however, makes no allowance for the 
frailty of his fellow-creatures. He expects a man born 
with a bad memory miraculously to produce a good memory 
as soon as he sits down at the card-table. He expects the 
woman who is bubbling over with news of the latest scandal 
to put an unnatural constraint on herself while he meditates 
on the best way to trick an opponent into playing his King 
of Spades. The world may be full of a number of things, but 
none of them interests the bridge-player except the fifty-two 
cards and the temporary situation of each of them. Who 
would willingly become such a man if, at the outset, he 
could foresee the servitude that it would entail? I could 
understand a man’s becoming a bridge-player for the sake of 
religion, if there were a religious order that enjoined such 
a penance. But to do so, as it were, for fun—that is beyond 
my comprehension. And I doubt if anybody does it for 
fun. It may begin like that, but card-players, I suspect, 
find themselves in the serious grip of the thing—foxes that 
have lost their tails—before they know where they are. 

At the same time,I should never dream of speaking 
abusively of bridge, nor do I feel superior to the bridge- 
player. I cannot even help envying him as he sits contem- 
plating his red and black toys and solving his pseudo- 
problems while he leaves the real problems of the world 
to be solved by people like me. This is a misfortune for the 
world, but how fortunate for the bridge-player! You and 
I have to tackle problems national and international. Give 
him a grand slam, and he forgets them all. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
NO MORE AIRSHIPS? 


Tv the Editor of THe New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—In your article under this heading questioning the 
value and possibilities of airship construction, you omit to 
refer to the one natural cause which prevents, and which 
probably will always prevent, all lighter-than-air craft from 
being safe and practical propositions for transport purposes. 
It is that the difference in weight between the air and 
hydrogen or helium—the only known gases lighter than air— 
is too small to give the buoyancy required for both structural 
and freight-carrying purposes. The lift of 5,000,000 cubic feet 
of hydrogen, the capacity of R 100, is only 151 tons, that of 
the same quantity of helium is ten tons less. 

Now the net (i.e. the paying load) equals this gross lift 
minus the total weight of the structure, engines, fuel, crew, 


ballast and fittings, etc., and with such materials as are 
known or possible to present-day engineering the net lift 
cannot be a commercial proposition, the margin is altogether 
too small; for an air transport service to be of any value must 
work the same as all other forms of transport under a 
scheduled time-table, which compels the airship to carry a 
reserve of fuel sufficient to meet the worst recorded weather 
conditions on her route. This will leave nothing out of the 
151 tons to rise and haul upon, nor even if the capacity were 
doubled would it give any better result; it would only make 
an airship more unhandy and dangerous. : 

It is the attempt to overcome this natural and inherent 
defect that has been the endeavour of the experts both in 
design and construction, and whatever the actual cause of the 
disaster to R 101, out of many possibilities it is this inherent 
defect which is at the bottom of it. ; ; 

The quest for lighter prime movers, materials, fuel, etc., is 
a general improvement for which engineers are striving 
throughout the world and is not a research peculiar to air- 
ships. Such improvements are of universal application and 
advantage. ; 

If and when such things have become a reality and of 
sufficient value and importance for the use of airships—a 
difficult and doubtful proposition which will mean a revolu- 
tion as great as that produced by the original invention of 
the internal-combustion engine—then it will be time enough 
for airship enthusiasts to re-submit their schemes for con- 
sideration. In the meantime little if any technical improve- 
ment is possible, and such small savings in weight as might 
be effected would probably be offset by the reduced lifting 
power of helium, which now appears to be accepted as an 
essential.—Yours, etc., 

22 Richmond Mansions, S.W.5. 


W. H. ANDERSON, 
October 14th. 


Admiral (Retired). 


REVISION OF THE TREATIES 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Edinger, in your issue of October llth on the 
above subject, writes: ‘‘ As regards Transylvania and 
Marmaros, I am convinced that a free vote as between 
Hungarian and Roumanian rule would plump for the former 
by an overwhelming majority. I believe the same would be 
true of Fiume and the provinces given to Jugoslavia (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina included).” 

I am not quite sure that I know what the last sentence 
means. Neither Fiume nor Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
ever been subject to Roumanian rule. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina have never been subject to Hungarian rule. They 
were assigned in 1878 by the Treaty of Berlin to Austria to 
** occupy.” For three years the ‘halitienten fought hard to 
save themselves from Austrian rule. They were conquered. 
In 1908 Austria, in violation of the Treaty of Berlin, annexed 
them. In 1914 the heir to the Austrian (and Hungarian) 
throne was assassinated on the quays of Sarajevo, the capital 
of Bosnia. The assassin might now be described as almost a 
Bosnian national hero. Within the last few weeks I have 
been travelling in Bosnia and Herzegovina. It would be 
interesting to know what are the grounds of Mr. Edinger’s 
belief in regard to Bosnia and Herzegovina, if I am right in 
supposing that his belief is that they would like to be trans- 
ferred to Austrian rule. What I gathered when among the 
people was the impression that the population would die to a 
man to prevent it.—Yours, etc., 

6 St. Andrew’s Place, 

Regents Park, N.W. 
October 10th. 


W. M. Croox. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It seems to me that the assertions contained in the 
letter of Mr. Edinger, published in the issue of THe NEw 
StaTESMAN of September 27th, do not exactly correspond to 
the facts as seen from the point of view of a Central European 
student of politics. 

When we regard the results of elections in the various 
countries east of Germany, we cannot suppose that the only 
desire of the entire populations would be the restoration of 
the Hapsburg monarchy. In Austria in the last elections 
have been elected only 73 Christian Socialists, a party which 
has surely a Hapsburgian bias, against 15 Pan-Germans, 
who cannot be for the Hapsburgs as the restoration would 
exclude the Anschluss, and against 71 Socialists, who are 
strongly republican. From the last events we can prophesy 
rather an increase than a diminution of the Socialist voters, 
when the elections would be free. 


In Czechoslovakia it would be extremely difficult to find 
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some faction of importance with a monarchist tendency. 
The events of the last two or three years proved that the 
most conservative party, the Catholic Autonomist Party, in 
Slovakia (Father Hlinka) is strongly opposed to any return 
of the Hapsburgs and to any form of joining anew Slovakia 
with the kingdom of Hungary. Even between the German 
political parties the first place belongs to the Socialists with 
21 members of the Parliament against 42 deputies, which is 
the total stronghold of all other German parties. The 
Socialists are of course republicans, but nobody among the 
others is explicitly a monarchist. We can suppose that the 
twelve members belonging to the Magyar nationality are in 
favour of a Hapsburg restoration, but, as I know from my 
own experience, there is among the young Magyar generation 
in the Czechoslovak Republic a strong progressive and repub- 
lican tendency. Of course, in Hungary itself monarchism 
is extremely strong. But who can know what would happen 
if there were more liberty and free and secret elections? 
That the Roumanians of Transylvania, the Croats and 
Slovenes from Jugoslavia would desire to return under the 
Hapsburgian sceptre is out of the question. 

Anyone who has closely studied the history of the dual 
monarchy in the last century cannot accept the opinion that 
the restoration would have such excellent consequences as 
it is supposed. Terror and corruption were constant elements 
of the Hungarian policy before the war, and the oppression 
of all the nationalities living in Hungary under the reign 
of Francis Joseph bears no comparison with the actual 
situation of the Croats in Jugoslavia. There would be little 
or no amelioration if these nationalities returned to 
Hungary, in no matter what form, centralisation or federa- 
tion, as is shown by the lot of Slovaks and others, who 
remained in this kingdom. 

Another thing is the economic side of the question. It is 
quite possible that the mutual approach of the several 
Central European States would bring a considerable ameliora- 
tion of their economic situation. But as the amelioration of 
the economic situation of these countries is a very pressing 
thing, it would be better not to complicate it with the 
monarchist agitation. A restoration of the Hapsburgs would 
mean probably a civil war in Austria and an intervention of 
the neighbour States in Hungary. All this would create a 
new chaos and a social situation extremely dangerous for the 
whole of Europe.—Yours, etc., 

Bratislava, 

University of Bratislava. 
October 9th. 


ZDENEK PESKA. 





To the Editor of THe New SratesMan. 

Smr,—I read with interest two letters appearing in your 
current issue and relating to Central European affairs. 

As one who can lay claim to have some acquaintance with 
Central Europe I was rather astonished at the statements 
made by the Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires concerning the 
Slovaks in Hungary, particularly his claim that there are 
fifty Slovak schools in Hungary. Can he tell us where these 
schools are? By Slovak schools is meant those where the 
language of instruction is Slovak. Also how many Slovak 
schoolmasters are there in Hungary to-day? 

I have visited what is considered the largest Slovak 
community (Békéscsaba) in Hungary, and even there I failed 
to find any Slovak school. Moreover, in the streets all 
inscriptions were in Magyar, although the inhabitants are, 
for the most part, Slovaks. It is also safe to assert that the 
Slovaks in Hungary have no newspaper of their own, for the 
Slovenské Noviny, to which reference is made, is an official 
broadsheet issued for the Slovaks’ edification ! 

As regards the other letter, Mr. Edinger is sadly in error 
both in supposing that ‘‘ Austria’s chief grievance concerns 
the mtillions of Austrian Germans subjected to Czecho- 
slovakia,’’ and in asserting that the surroundings of 
Bratislava and Kosice are “‘ purely Magyar districts.’’ How 
does he imagine, for instance, that the Germans of North- 
West Bohemia can join the Austrians, even if they so desired ? 
Again, no one denies that the population of the towns, 
Bratislava and Kosice, is mixed, but the surrounding villages 
and countryside are preponderately Slovak, as anyone who 
has travelled there could discover for himself.—Yours, etc., 

56 Bishops Park Road, GERALD DrwceE. 

Norbury, S.W.16. 
October 11th. 





l'o the Editor of THe New StaTesMAN. 


Srr,—Having just returned from a holiday in old Austria- 
Hungary I feel that the position there is not clarified by the 
sweeping generalisations of Mr. George Edinger. 


He refers (in your issue of October 11th) to “ large purely 
Magyar districts round Pressburg, Komorn and Kosice.” 
Pressburg, or Pozsony, or Bratislava, a few miles from 
Austria, formerly in Hungary and now the capital of 
Slovakia, must have been, and must remain, a town of 
different races. In the census of 1921 its population numbered 
93,200, of which 42.3 per cent. were Czechoslovaks, 29.5 per 
cent. Germans, 23.7 per cent. Magyars, and 4.3 per cent. 
Jews. While in the town I was made to visit the market to 
see the Slovak peasant women who brought in their produce 
from the surrounding country for sale. 

In the issue of September 27th he speaks of ‘‘ the one desire 
east of Germany to-day to unite in a federation of States, free 
of tariff barriers, under the constitutional reign of Otto von 
Hapsburg.’’ Poland, by the by, the largest of the ‘‘ freed 
[sic] States,’’ is not mentioned. I found in conversation with 
Hungarians that even they are by no means agreed in want- 
ing this boy for their monarch. The Catholics, headed by the 
ex-Empress Zita, his mother, would no doubt be satisfied. 
But I heard alternatives—that the nobles should elect one of 
themselves, preferably a rich man; that one of the English 
princes should be offered the post of king; that Admiral 
Horthy will remain during his lifetime very satisfied with the 
present appointed Regent; and that Lord Rothermere has 
decided to place his son upon this throne. This last sugges- 
tion I also_saw in the press, and it was being opposed by a 
rumour which I met three times—that Lord Rothermere was 
a Jew, and so... ‘nuff said. 

Language was by far the most frequent cause of friction 
between the races, and a struggling consciousness of this 
could be observed in the unexpected references to Esperanto. 
In the Tatra Mountains, for instance, my wife and I came 
across an old uprooted Imperial notice-board in French and 
Hungarian, and a few miles away in a shop window there was 
a placard saying that French, German and Esperanto were 
spoken. At Hainfeld, a village of perhaps 2,000 souls, in Lower 
Austria, the small hotel we stayed in provided the Austrian 
Esperantist in the usual wicker frame for its guests. 
Furthermore, the subject cropped up much more frequently 
in conversation than at home. I have no knowledge of 
Esperanto, but the need for it seemed just as urgent at 
Ypres, where we stayed a iew nights on the way back, as the 
Flemings and Walloons were hardly on speaking terms for 
lack of it.—Yours, etc., 


St. Helens, Claygate. R. J. BevinctTon. 


THE DOMINIONS AND EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter from Mr. S. Upton in your issue of the 
llth is typical of so much loose public statement on the 
subject of emigration and the Dominions that it needs to be 
taken up, and the fact that it is written from the address of 
the Royal Empire Society is a particular reason for dealing 
with it. The present condition of the tariff controversy shows 
that for a great many people to-day any rhetorical use of the 
word Empire may be a substitute for facts and serious 
argument. 

You, Sir, in an article on the economics of Empire, 
observed with precise truth that Empire migration depends 
upon the willingness and ability of the Empire to absorb 
additional labour. Mr. Upton counters with the surprising 
question whether Britain is doing its duty, ‘‘ as it has the 
right to do even overseas,’’ and with the assertion that if we 
don’t set about doing our duty the Dominions “ will soon 
turn to others.’’ He says further that the Dominions are 
‘** anxious for Britain to fill up and develop the vast overseas 
spaces with Britain’s men and money,’’ and that emigration 
alone can keep them British. 

British people are of one mind upon the central principle 
here involved. We do not dispute about the British heritage 
overseas. The suggestion, or threat, that the still empty 
spaces of Canada and Australia should be filled up and 
developed by people not of our own stock sounds like 
blasphemy to us all. But what in the world is the use of 
talking about England’s ‘‘ duty ”’ in the face of the hard and 
complex facts of Empire migration? The Dominions need 
young land workers. Is the home country to be deprived of 
the best of the remnant still remaining in our villages? The 
obvious recruiting ground, enormous in extent, for overseas 
settlement is the young population of the English industrial 
towns. But the Dominions emphatically do not want the 
urban worker. They have their own unemployment problem 
to think of. Moreover, they are opposed—Australia especi- 
ally—to assisted emigration; and British emigration, in great 
part, must be assisted. 
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Doubtless, if caught and trained young enough, a con- 
siderable percentage of the urban workers would make good 
settlers. But what of present farming conditions, and the 
outlook, in the prairie provinces of Canada, in Queensland 
and New South Wales? To talk of Britain’s “ right’ and 
«duty ’’ in the presence of those conditions, to say nothing 
of the speeches of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Scullin, is merely 
fantastic. Our overseas settlement people, needless to say, 
are not living in any such unreal world as that implied by 
Mr. Upton’s complaint. They know the economic facts of 
the Dominions. They understand the force of Dominion 
nationalism. They know what it means to adjust their plans 
to the plain determination of the Dominions to control their 
population and protect their standards.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3. F. Kirxuam. 


TAXES ON FOOD 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Every time a member of the Government appears in 
public nowadays he almost bursts into tears at the bare idea 
of anybody paying more for food. 

But what would be the effect of their Wheat Imports 
Board? In Sweden, wheat imports are regulated by the 
Government as strictly as they are anywhere in the world. 
And there, according to the Board of Trade reply to a recent 
question in the House of Commons, the average price of the 
4-Ib. loaf is 1s. 74d., compared with an average price of 91d. 
in this country. 

Tariffs, on the other hand, in my view, even if increasing 
the price of food at all, would do so only temporarily, and 
would very soon repay the increase by the stimulus they 
afford to home production and the check they put on un- 
employment.—Yours, etc., 

8 Wellington Court, 

Knightsbridge, S.W. 
October 13th. 


A. C. N. Dexey. 
(M.P., Penrith and Cockermouth.) 


CANADIAN WHEAT 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—I notice a criticism by Mr. Ross Macdonald (in your 
issue of August 30th) of my article on Canadian Conditions 
that appeared in the Financial Supplement of your paper 
(July 26th). 

There has been considerable controversy over the grain 
position in Canada. The non-movement has been quite 
disastrous to the business of the country. The decision to 
hold the wheat until Argentina sold theirs was no doubt with 
the idea that a higher price would later be obtainable. This 
has not been the case. Our wheat in Canada last year rose 
from somewhere around $1.15 to $1.70, and reacted again to 
the price from which it started with very little, if any, cash 
wheat being sold in the meantime. This would indicate that 
there was some market operation by somebody. At the end 
of the year the wheat had not moved out of the country, 
although we had the lowest crop for many years, and at the 
present time wheat is lower in price than it has been since 
before the war. One could feel quite justified in assuming 
that the decision to hold the grain was a failure, more 
especially if it had encouraged others who used to buy our 
Wheat to try to become independent of it. The Canadian 
wheat is the best in the world, so far, and should be com- 
manding a higher price than other wheats, but that is not so. 
More wheat is coming into the market every month of the 
year, and there is no vacancy to fill. 

The sale and shipment of grain is still the most important 
item in our export business. If this is drastically affected, 
as it has been, it affects almost every other line of endeavour 
in the country. Let our grain move, and it will start the 
wheels of industry in many other lines that give employment. 
It would be better, of course, for all concerned if a reasonable 
price were obtained. But no matter how high a price is 
asked, if the wheat is not sold and shipped it does not put 
any money into the pockets of our producers. One cannot 
help feeling that the price at which the commodity is now 
selling should attract buyers, as it is really less than what it 
has cost to produce it. 

One hopes the damage is not permanent, but it has un- 
doubtedly focussed the attention of the world upon the wheat 
trade more than ever before. Certainly we are not losing 
confidence in the ultimate future of Canada. It has just as 
many resources as before, and our depression is spoken of as 
milder than that in other countries. As soon as it is over the 
country can be expected to go ahead faster than ever. 

Toronto. Yours, etc., 

September 22nd. C. H. Burcess. 


CAN BRITAIN FEED HERSELF? 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Professor Kerr’s letter in your issue of October 11th 
is peculiarly interesting, for it shows to what strange 
expedients thinkers have to resort in order to suggest to 
people’s minds that Britain is unsuitable for production of 
the greater part of its food supplies. For he leaves England 
and the facts relating to soil, area, climate, population and 
so forth, to wander all over Europe to collect figures that 
have at first sight some indirect bearing on the facts. Every- 
thing that he finds might be strictly accurate, but it yet 
could not affect the facts that emerge from scientific inves- 
tigation of the agricultural problem in this country nor the 
accuracy of my statement. Neither does it matter to the 
facts about food production that Sir Daniel Hall has changed 
his mind—that is, if he has changed his mind: certainly there 
is nothing in Professor Kerr’s quotation that makes it clear. 
It is not anyone’s opinion, but the facts, that are material— 
they have not changed. 

I do not want to be unkind to thinkers of this school, but 
they always remind me of an old lady I used to know when I 
was young who was accustomed to fortify her mind against 
the growing spread of knowledge on geology and the history 
of the world by retiring to her chamber to read the early 
chapters of Genesis. I am afraid that if we are going to solve 
social problems we must emerge from the age of figures and 
faith and get down to facts. The facts about Britain’s pro- 
ductive power are on my side. 

It may also interest your readers to know that there never 
was any scientific basis to the theory that Britain was un- 
suited to produce its own food. Historical research goes to 
show that the idea was invented by Liberals in the eighties 
to explain the failure of their agricultural policy, and was 
then introduced into the text-books used by teachers in State 
and other schools, where it may be found to this day. 

Leplay House, Yours, etc., 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. MontTAGUE ForDHAM. 
October 14th. 


BULL-FIGHTING IN PORTUGAL 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The writer of your article, ‘‘ Football v. Bulls ”’ 
could never have seen bull fighting in Portugal, otherwise he 
would not have stated that without the picadors on horseback 
tiring the bull the matador stands little chance of killing him. 
In Portugal there are no picadors—the bull is tired by the 
toreador and weakened by the banderillas alone, and in due 
course killed by the matador without any sacrifice of horse 
flesh. Incidentally, some of the most successful performers 
in the Lisbon ring come from Madrid.—Yours, etc., 

** Sheringham,”’ W. J. RassripceE. 

Ottways. Lane, Ashtead. 
October 13th. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S WORK 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—The recent visit to this country of the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, has been welcomed by all who value 
sympathetic and cultural relations between East and West. 
He is himself the most distinguished representative of Indian 
culture in the literature of our day, and his life work—the 
founding of the International University at Santiniketan— 
has been an embodiment of the desire which he expressed 
some years ago “‘ that the mind of India should join its forces 
to the great movement of mind which is in the present-day 
world.”’ Of the University he says: ‘‘ We invite students 
and scholars from different parts of the world to an Indian 
University, to meet there our own students and scholars in 
a spirit of collaboration.’’ 

We are sure that there are many who, like ourselves, feel 
that a debt of gratitude is owing to him, and would be glad 
of an opportunity to express this in a practical way by 
helping the work of the University. 

With this object a fund is being raised, to which all well- 
wishers of the work done at Santiniketan are invited to con- 
tribute. It is hoped that the fund may be completed before 
the poet returns to India. Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, R. O. Mennell, Woden Law, Kenley, 
Surrey.—Yours, etc., 

A. M. Danrrt. 

S. Marcery Fry. 
LAURENCE Housman. 
A. D. Linpsay. 

JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Marian E. Parmoor. 
Witti1aM ROTHENSTEIN. 





Micwaet E. Sapier. 

C. P. Scorr. 

R. H. L. SHEpparD. 
Epwp. J. THoMpPsoN. 
Evetvn UNDERHILL. 
EveLYN WRENCH. 
FRrAaNcISs YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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Miscellany 
THE WILD DUCK 


r NHE Everyman Theatre Guild performed The Wild 

Duck on October 9th at Hampstead, and it will run 

for certain until October 25th. As The Wild Duck 
is perhaps the most perfect of all Ibsen’s prose dramas, this 
is an opportunity not to be missed by those who have never 
seen the play. Certainly none shows better his mastery of 
stagecraft, and nothing he wrote makes us respect him 
more. He had always declared that ‘*‘ What is wanted is a 
revolution in the spirit of man,’’ and in The Wild Duck he 
faces his perception of the fundamental weakness of human 
nature. It is, too, a tragi-comedy, and tragi-comedy is the 
form of tragedy most immediately acceptable to the modern 
mind. 

What I have to say about the production at the Everyman 
Theatre consists chiefly in fault-finding. But I should be 
very sorry if that deterred anyone who has never seen the 
play from going. I have seen myself so many performances 
of this play that my recollection of how certain passages 
were acted by other players may be of some use to 
Mr. Malcolm Morley, who is responsible for this production. 

One disability the players at Hampstead cannot over- 
come : the stage there is very small, and not only is the scene 
consequently overcrowded, but on two important occasions 
the transit across it is much too short to have due effect. 
I have in mind two occasions which are emotionally impor- 
tant: the moment when Old Ekdal has to make his way 
from the office where he does his copying in Werle’s house, 
through the room where the diners are enjoying themselves 
after dinner. The transit of the broken, shuffling, muttering 
old man across this scene of chaffing, vulgar gaiety can only 
be effective if the stage is large enough to make it felt. The 
effect of Old Ekdal’s cringing and apologetic passage across 
the stage should resemble that of, say, a telegram arriving 
at a gay dinner party during the war from the front. It is 
a cold, cellar-like waft from realities below the surface 
of life. In any case, the producer should see that the pause 
is longer before one of the Chamberlains who is flirting with 
Mrs. Sérby says, ‘‘ What the 
everyone? ”’ 

The second transit, which is emotionally very important if 
we are to believe in the suicide of Hedvig, occurs when her 
sullen father, the morning after his debauch, looks into the 
sitting-room beyond, tells her with a gesture of abhorrence 
to get out, and glowers at her without a word. It is the last 
time she sees her father, and she cannot understand. Here 
again the smallness of the stage prevented the effect that the 
dramatist intended, but again the producer ought to have 
at any rate secured a longer pause. Throughout, the timing 
of the dialogue was not at all satisfactory. Again and again 
that second or two which is so necessary for the significance of 
a line to sink into the audience was not secured. Mr. Milton 
Rosmer succeeded admirably in the comic passages in the 
part of Hialmar Ekdal, and he avoided what is a common 
mistake in actors who play the part, of taking the audience, 
so to speak, into his confidence and showing that he shares 
their grim amusement. His best passage was the scene in 
which he devours his breakfast the morning after his return. 
He should show much more embarrassment and nervous- 
ness in the first act when he is at Werle’s party. As a matter 
of fact, he seemed to be hardly suffering from the sense of 
inferiority at all. It would be very easy for him to remedy 
this. 

The next most successful piece of acting was Mr. Hugh 
Wright’s in the part of Old Ekdal, which is on the whole the 
easiest part in the play to act. 


deuce has come over 


The exasperating priggishness of Gregers was repeatedly 
and well enough brought out by Mr. George Skillan, but he 
failed to do justice to the scene in which he coldly probes the 
unfortunate Gina in order to ascertain the precise date of 
her marriage and the birth of Hedvig. The weakest part 
of the performance was Gina’s, which was far too placid, 
and the actress seemed unaware of the passionate feeling 
which lies behind Gina’s ordinary remarks. The whole per- 
formance was too much toned down to that of easy com- 
monplace. Natural the acting must be, and quiet for most 
of the time, but suppressed passion at any rate both in Gina 
and Gregers and old Werle must be felt quite near the 
surface. Gina again and again missed the most tremendous 
and significant moments in the play. Of course, she is 
a homely woman who, padding about in her felt slippers, 
never doubts that she must do everything for those she loves, 
but she must give the impression of deep feeling and also, 
though she does not possess what is called a ‘* mind,’’ that 
she feels what Relling, the sardonic philosopher, understands. 
Her clumsy simplicity should never entirely hide this, 
that she and Relling are the two characters who understand, 
and that in spite of her commonness there is a delicacy of 
feeling in her which we feel with extraordinary poignancy 
when Relling is attempting to wrench the pistol from the 
dead child’s hand, and Hialmar is ranting sentimentally, 
** The child must not lie here for a show.”’’ This line, alas! 
had absolutely no effect as spoken on the stage of the 
Everyman Theatre. 

Mr. Malcolm Morley himself played the part of Relling. 
And his performance, too, was far too low-toned and easy- 
going. You must feel the suppressed passion in Relling, a 
man who has also been disappointed with life, but is virile 
and honest enough to look at it as it is. Brandes described 
Relling as a humorous personification of Ibsen himself. This 
is not quite true, although the moral of the play speaks 
through his mouth. ‘* Life would be quite tolerable if only 
we could get rid of the confounded duns who pester us in our 
poverty with the claims of the ideal.’”? The only occasion 
when Mr. Malcolm Morley suggested uncontrollable emotion 
was one on which merely a quiet cynicism was needed. 
Relling as he leaves the room after being told by Mrs. Sérby 
that she is going to marry old Werle, calls her by her name- 
to-be and lays a slight ironical stress on it. Mr. Morley 
actually hissed out the words ‘* Good-bye, Mrs. Werle,” 
while his blazing contempt for the idealistic prig Gregers 
was too constantly hidden under good-natured chaff. 

If this performance is not to disappoint many who see the 
play for the first time, more intensity must be got into it, 
and with the exception of the comic passages it must be 
played more slowly. DesMonpD MacCartTHry. 


BEECHAM AND COVENT GARDEN 


OTHING has been heard of the plans of the Imperial 
N Opera League for some months, and now Sir 
Thomas Beecham has broken silence, as is his wont, 

by dropping a bombshell. A circular has been sent to the 
44,000 members of the League asking whether they are 
willing for the League to amalgamate with the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate. What it amounts to is that the 
present not inconsiderable funds of the League shall be 
handed over by the League’s trustees—should the members 
state their agreement to this transfer upon a postcard 
provided—to the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. The 


League, we are told, was 16,000 members short of the 60,000 
minimum “ required to make the League a going concern.” 
Well, it is now a ‘“* gone’ concern, and we are only 
concerned with the manner of its going. 
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Practical people will at once ask what are the conditions 
of this transfer. It is obvious that nobody would hand over 
a large sum of money and an army of 44,000 subscribers who 
had guaranteed their annual subscription for a period of 
five years for nothing. The conditions are stated in the 
circular as follows : 


1. A new organisation shall be formed combining the Imperial 
League of Opera and the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. 

2. The intended programme of work of the Imperial League of 
Opera shall be carried out for the full period of five years as 
announced. 


3. Opera seasons shall be given in all towns that have obtained 
their maximum quota of subscribers. 


4, Should an opera season be given in the particular town or area 
where I am a subscriber, my subscription will be returned to me. 


5. I shall be entitled to a 10 per cent. reduction in respect of my 
bookings for performances. 


In case these conditions impress readers as meeting the 
situation adequately, I will state categorically without 
quibbling or reservation that they are completely worthless. 
Now I will proceed to demonstrate this. Clause 1 may be 
dismissed as mere eye-wash either on the part of the Imperial 
League or the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. Those less 
cynical also will dismiss it as mere non-committal preamble. 
The emptiness of Clause 8 may be shown by the fact that 
the towns where the quota has been obtained are London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Now, can one see any touring opera company, 
even the most derelict, omitting these towns from its tour ! 
In fact, the ashes of the B.N.O.C. reshuffled, rearranged and 
re-ignited with a few fresh embers already tour the provinces 
and give operatic performances in these towns under the 
direction of the Covent Garden Opera Sndicate. The Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate does not need the funds of the 
44,000 subscribers of the Imperial League of Opera to 
continue its excellent hack operatic provincial performances. 
Clauses 4 and 5 depend upon Clause 3 and do not enable 
any member dissatisfied with the programme of the Covent 
Garden Opera Syndicate to get his money back. The only 
clause of vital importance is Clause 2, which declares that 
the “ intended programme of the Imperial League of Opera 
shall be carried out for the full period of five years as 
announced.”’ 

Here is the only safeguard for the members of the Imperial 
League of Opera, but is it a real safeguard? In my opinion, 
not in the least. What was the “‘ intended programme ” of 
the Imperial League of Opera? How many of the League’s 
members could say? Those who became members of the 
League did so chiefly because of a liking for opera and a 
desire to see good operatic performances given throughout 
our country. They were dissatisfied with the B.N.O.C. and 
other touring companies whose efforts to supply the provin- 
cial cities with opera—meritorious though they were—were 
handicapped by lack of capital, lack of artistic direction and 
lack of initiative. It was because they believed in Sir 
Thomas Beecham as a man with initiative and with a definite 
artistic direction that they were willing to help him secure 
the capital. And now Sir Thomas Beecham delivers himself 
over to the Covent Garden Syndicate ! 

The members of the League and opera lovers generally 
throughout the country know nothing of the Covent Garden 
Opera Syndicate to cause them to accept the Syndicate as a 
substitute for Sir Thomas Beecham and their League. All 
we in London know of the Syndicate is that it is an associa- 
tion of rich men interested, for no doubt various reasons, in 
having performances of ‘‘ Grand Opera ”’ once a year during 
the fashionable season in London. It is a social event, and 
it carries a certain amount of social prestige, and on fixed 
lines it provides London with a magnificent season of inter- 
national opera. I have nothing against the Covent Garden 


Opera Syndicate, but who is there connected with it to 
inspire the confidence of the 44,000 members of the League? 
The Covent Garden Opera Syndicate could never have 
enrolled 44,000 members and secured the funds which the 
Imperial League of Opera has secured because behind the 
Imperia! League of Opera was Sir Thomas Beecham and all 
he stood for. The Covent Garden Opera Syndicate has no 
difficulty in running a successful season of opera at Covent 
Garden once a year because it is run on completely stereo- 
typed lines. The whole musical direction of the German 
season can be safely left to Mr. Bruno Walter and Mr. Robert 
Heger. All the singers are well known, and taken from 
Continental opera houses, where their talents have been 
tested. The same applies to the French and Italian operas 
performed by well-known French and Italian singers. 

But we expected from Sir Thomas Beecham a totally 
different programme. A programme of operas of great 
artistic merit at present neglected or forgotten, performed 
chiefly by British artists in English or in the original tongue 
of the opera. We expected Sir Thomas Beecham to train 
and develop a British school of opera to equal the German, 
the Italian and the French schools, and to provide English 
musicians and singers, scene-designers and painters, stage- 
managers and choruses with an opportunity to develop their 
latent talents. We did not want to get a variety of B.N.O.C. 
touring company meandering through the provinces in an 
eternal repertory of Tannhduser, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Die Walktre, Lohengrin, Madame 
Butterfly, ete. etc. We wanted a company of artists with 
a genuine artist, Sir Thomas Beecham, at the head. What 
guarantee have we got that the Imperial Garden League of 
Covent Opera will achieve or even attempt to achieve such 
a programme as was expected originally by the members 
of the Imperial League of Opera ? Until Sir Thomas Beecham 
gives in fuller detail what the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate has promised to do and what guarantee or bond 
he has that the Syndicate will perform what it promises, I 
think the members of the League should refrain from 
handing over their funds to the Covent Garden Opera 
Syndicate. W. J. TURNER. 


APPLE BLOSSOM 


1. 


E thought 
Of naught 
But the Blossom of the Apple ! 


He thought : 
Than aught 
That blows on tree 


Sweetest is that sweet blossom ! 
—And sweeter than that 
Is she— 


2. 
Now he is mad, 
And naught’s to do! 
How could he other be, who had 


These twelve 
Long months 
Thus brooded you, 


And thought 
Of naught 
But the Blossom of the Apple ! 


JAMES STEPHENS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE are two good reasons for buying books, and 
one sensible one. It is good to buy books to read, 
and it is good to buy a book because it is a beautiful 

piece of craftsmanship ; and it may be sensible to buy a book 
as a “ lock-up ” investment. The last is obviously a very 
chancey business. Not only do fashions in book-collecting 
vary, but book-collecting itself may, I fancy, at any time 
pass from the millionaires to the wits. If once the very rich 
decide that they do not need whatever credit accrues to a 
man from the possession of many books which they do not 
read, and are bought for them by experts, the book- 
collecting game may again be a sport for light pockets. Of 
course, it is still that to some extent. For instance, I have 
a strong belief in the permanence of poetry, a conviction that 
it has a greater chance of immortality than any other form 
of literature. It is, alas! very easy to pick up the contem- 
porary poets’ works at a low cost; I have first editions of 
nearly all books of poetry by authors of any eminence pub- 
lished since the beginning of this century. Some have already 
appreciated greatly in value—for instance, Walter Ramal’s 
Songs of Childhood, Mr. de la Mare’s first book ; others, such 
as all books by Mr. Yeats, Mr. Binyon, Francis Thompson, 
Alice Meynell, will increase far more than they have. Some- 
times one’s books acquire a purely accidental rise in value ; 
and I always take this as a reward for buying books which, 
at their birth, are not very noticed or loved. Mr. Frederic 
Manning’s Scenes and Portraits will presumably now be 
sought for by those who admired Her Privates We ; and I see 
that ‘‘ J. Marjoram,’? who has for years been one of my 
favourite unknown poets, is a pseudonym for R. H. 
Mottram, so that his volume, Poems, may share in the 
popularity that belongs to The Spanish Farm Trilogy. So if 
anyone were to ask me how he should begin book-collecting, 
I should say : Buy poems and essays. They are easier to 
get; the editions are generally small, and in the long run 
they will increase in value far more than any other kind of 
book. Mr. A. Edward Newton, in The Book-Collecting 
Game (Routledge, 15s.), advises a man to collect novels. I 
think this is fatal. Mere fashion plays a far greater part in 
the popularity of fiction than of poetry. Of what worth 
would be a collection of books by Mrs. Radclyffe, Mrs. Gore, 
Jane and Anne Porter, Grace Aguilar, even Lytton or 
** Monk ” Lewis? A few of their books may attain to a 
slight curiosity value; but they can never touch the peaks 
reached by the great poems. Mr. Newton gives a list of a 
hundred good novels all in English. I am shocked to see 
that he, who requires that his novels should be biblio- 
graphically interesting, draws up his list in a very slipshod 
way. The first rule in a catalogue is to give in full the title 
of the book and the name of the author. He is writing 
primarily for Americans; but I know young, not unlettered 
Americans who would be hard put to it to say what Smith 
wrote Colonel Carter of Cartersville. He gives the author of 
Sir Richard Calmady as ‘* Mallet,’’ and identifies her rightly 
as Mrs. St. Leger Harrison—her pseudonym is Lucas Malet, 
and to give half of it is as if one were to write ** Twain.”’ 
Again, the author of McTeague should not be called 
** Norris,’’ as if there were only one author of that name ; 
and English readers would like further information about 
the Ford who wrote The Honourable Peter Sterling, and 
indeed why the novel is put amongst his selected hundred. 


* * * 


I do not, anyhow, really approve of buying books as an 
investment. The true bibliophile takes any increase in value 
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as a mere supererogatory merit—not anything to be aimed 
at or expected. Mr. Newton ends his book, which is full of 
fascinating stories, with the sound statement, ‘‘ Books are 
intended to be read; the collecting of them is only an 
incident in their lives as it is in ours ’’; but I find far too 
many signs in the volume that he has himself ceased to 
remember the corollary of that statement—you should not 
buy a book unless you wish to read it, or unless it is an object 
of beauty, like the Doves Press Milton, the Ashendene 
Spenser and Dante, the Nonesuch Shakespeare and Plutarch, 
or the Golden Cockerel Chaucer and Sterne ; and all of these 
are not only lovely but delightful to read. When Mr. Newton 
tells how he paid a great sum for the Carysfort copy of the 
First Folio Shakespeare, he merely saddens me. All the 
Shakespeare folios are ugly, clumsy books without comeli- 
ness or convenience ; Shakespearean scholars must read them 
or consult them for the purpose of fixing the text, and they 
should be left in public libraries to be consulted by scholars. 
Still, I must not be unfair to Mr. Newton. He calls him- 
self a book-collector, not a bibliophile, and I suppose collec- 
tors all the world over will be moved more by scarcity than 
by beauty. This can be carried too far. I knew a man 
who began to collect tradesmen’s paper bags and hand-bills, 
insisting, no doubt truly, that their fragility would make 
them very scarce. He never, however, succeeded in per- 
suading anyone else to take up the fashion, and by now I 
suspect his collection has passed dolefully into the dissolution 
of dust. 


* * * 


Entertaining as is Mr. Newton’s book, it must yield for 
sheer amusement to Mr. Bernard Darwin’s The Dickens 
Advertiser (Mathews and Marrot, 7s. 6d.). I shall not be 
satisfied until Mr. Darwin has persuaded his publishers to 
reprint all the advertisements that can be culled from the 
** parts ’’ of Dickens’s novels. The selection given here is 
delightful, and Mr. Darwin’s commentary has great liveli- 
ness and zest. The advertisements themselves are much 
richer than most of their imitations to-day. There is about 
the best of them something of that gorgeous, stout-hearted, 
tub-thumping that still goes on at country fairs, on platforms 
outside the Most Marvellous Spectacle ever offered to the 
Crowned Heads of Europe. (Or do they now boast of appear- 
ances before Uncrowned Heads?) Here is a charming 
advertisement from Pickwick : 

Mr. Lock continues to CURE the TOOTH-ACHE by fumigation or 
steam from foreign herbs, which has the effect of destroying the 
nerve without causing any pain to the patient. The cure is effected 
in three seconds, the tooth remains firm in the socket, and will not 
decay any farther. The patient will, after this operation, be able 
to draw into the mouth the external air, strike the teeth together, 
or hold cold water in the mouth, without any pain. The advertiser 
has a tooth cured fifteen years, therefore he can warrant the cure 
this length of time. 

One of the most startling tailors’ advertisements is of a 
Strand firm who advertise The Versatio, or Reversible Coat, 
by which a gentleman in a rather doggy check suddenly 
transformed himself into a pattern civil servant. By some 
miracle his deer-stalker cap also became a tall hat, and his 
gun a cigar. Everything that was advertised eighty or ninety 
years ago is still represented in our papers of to-day—clothes, 
drink, books, games, papers, hair-restorers, wigs, and of 
course medicines. Here Morison’s Pills and Holloway’s 
Ointment held pride of place. I agree with Mr. Darwin in 
putting first Morison the Hygeist, whose Lion is known to 
all Londoners. He had the right spirit : 


Although the Hygeian treatment has not yet to boast of any case 
of cure of Hydrophobia, nevertheless Mr. Morison, the Hygeist, 
has a strong conviction that it would be successful if properly 
persevered in. 

That is the confidence which makes fortunes. 
RICHARD SUNNE. 
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Lamplight. By May EpcinTon. 
When Men a-Wooing Go. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


China Seas. By Crosspic Garstin. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

St. Vitus’ Day. By Srernen Granam. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Old Ship. By Lennox Kerr. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Elfwin. By S. FowLer Wricut. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

October’s Child. By DonaLp JosEruH. Mathews and Marrot. 
7s. 6d. 

Wife to Hugo. By Joy Baines. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The Secret Bird. By Darune Muir. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Grand Hotel. By Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

There are eight million books, they say, sold in the British 
Isles in a year; and a very great many of them are novels. 
And there can be few of the wretches who practise the trade 
of novel-reviewing who have not occasionally wondered, when 
confronted with a large batch of books all of the same size 
and all wrapped in paper jackets of varying ugliness, ‘‘ What 
is it all for? Why do these people write these books? ”’ 

In some cases, of course, the motive is perfectly plain and 
perfectly respectable. There is a certain amount of money to 
be made by writing any sort of novel—provided you write 
enough of them—and, if it be assumed that man must live, 
there are worse and more pernicious modes of life. So Miss 
Edginton, in her n+1th romance, serves up again the plat 
du jour of the rich Riviera girl who, beggared in a single 
night, tries to earn her living in New York with the unknown 
aid of the wicked rich man, but falls inevitably into the arms 
of the good poor man. This is sound Family Herald 
feuilleton, whose production and market are, in all pro- 
bability, everlasting; and Miss Haviland-Taylor, though she 
admits to only one previous work, is certainly heading for the 
same safe haven. ‘‘ Which man would win you,” say her 
publishers, “‘ if you were a young and charming girl? The 
hurrying, sometimes ruthless, American business man [an 
impossible brute], or the Englishman of a satisfyingly 
pleasant code that has been bred in him by generations of 
gentle living [an impossible dilettante]? ... With the 
right man winning, the story closes on a hauntingly sweet 
note.”? It does indeed; fortunately the hardened novel-reader 
quickly becomes impervious to this type of haunting. 

Of course, not all ‘‘ regular ’’ writers—writers, that is, who 
can write twenty novels or more—write rubbish. The late 
Crosbie Garstin could have written many more novels than 
he did, and yet have remained readable, because he possessed 
both a sense of style and a robust and vigorous imagination. 
The Owl’s Nest, and the rest of that trilogy, have yet to 
receive their due from those who drivel in maudlin delecta- 
tion over German historical novels dry as dust and foul as 
rotting bones. China Seas is a good rousing story, though 
the final catastrophe, which arises out of the hero’s liaison 
with a Chinese woman, is not made convincing. But the ship 
and its crew and its passengers, the description of the voyage, 
and the attack on the pirates, are very well done; and though 
to write of a ship in a typhoon in Chinese waters is to 
challenge comparison with a great shade, Mr. Garstin does 
not come out of it at all badly. 

At the other extreme we have Mr. Stephen Graham, the 
purpose of whose book is perfectly plain, viz. to clear the 
name of Gavro Princip, the lad who shot the Archduke, who 
rotted to death in an Austrian prison, and whose body has 
since been buried with honour in a stone vault in Sarajevo, 
from the reproach of being the man who caused the war. In 
order to write his book Mr. Graham went to Sarajevo and 
Belgrade, and had long conversations with the surviving con- 
spirators and with the relatives of those who perished, with 
the result that (apart from some imaginary conversations 
between the Kaiser and Franz Ferdinand) it is less a novel 
than a coloured fragment of history. As this, it is well done; 
the atmosphere of childish conspiracy and mingled Marxism 
and nationalism in pre-war Serbia is convincing; and there 
are some vivid pieces of writing such as the description of the 
bombs lying unnoticed in a hot station waiting-room at 
Doboy, and the comment on the excitable revolutionary to 
whom suddenly the thought of bombs was presented. .. . 


NOVELS 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 
By KATHARINE HAVILAND-TAYLOR. 


‘** If you think of a murder you are in danger of committing 
it. Suddenly a hand will come out of the darkness and put a 
weapon in your hand.’’ But—does anybody really think that 
these Serbian boys caused the war? Or, on the other hand, 
that murderous nationalism, even if acquitted of that crime, 
is any pleasanter a phenomenon than Welt-Politik? In either 
case, ‘‘ a hand will come out of the darkness ’’ and provide 
the weapon of catastrophe. 

Mr. Kerr, it is fairly obvious, writes in order to convey to 
others a piece of life which he knows well, and Mr. Fowler 
Wright for an experiment. Mr. Kerr’s Old Ship is something 
of a Moloch of the sea, a half-living thing which will have its 
way, and which bends all on board to its service, from the 
half-dumb and quarter-witted farm boy to the weak spitting 
malcontent and the vain captain, who revenges himself by 
cruelty to his seamen for the cruelty he endured as an appren- 
tice. Mr. Kerr evidently knows his subject, and the 
hardships and discomforts of the merchant service are faith- 
fully and vividly rendered. His book is Dauber in prose; 
but fashions having changed since Dauber’s day, the purple 
passages are omitted, and his hero, the farm hand, is left 
tongueless and with no yearnings save to make an honest 
woman of his girl—in which, of course, he is frustrated. 
Mr. Fowler Wright, having tried many experiments, is now 
trying the historical novel, and has set his scene in the 
England of the generation after Alfred’s death, providing a 
romantic explanation for the sudden enmity which apparently 
arose between Edward of Wessex, Alfred’s son, and his niece 
Elfwin, daughter of the Queen of Mercia. It is a very fair 
historical novel, except for a slight hesitation in the dialogue, 
which hovers between modern colloquialisms and the lingua 
franca commonly known as “‘ tushery.’’ Still, Mr. Wright 
makes his story vivid and interesting, and that without 
imputing the thoughts and motives of modern Bohemia to 
carls and vikings. 

For writing these books one can see some reason, though 
one may not in all cases find the reason adequate; but the 
next three are more difficult. October’s Child is apparently 
a first novel, and it may be urged, perhaps, that the firstness 
of a novel is its justification. It is probably autobiographical; 
at least, it begins with one of those enoymous accounts of a 
sensitive boy in childhood, suffering passionately over a dead 
canary and sharing to the full his ».cther’s agony over an 
immoral member of the family, to ch we are by now well 
habituated. Most young novelists, on looking back at their 
childhood, incline to see themselves as not only sensitive, but 
more ridiculously sensitive than anything that ever was in 
heaven or earth. A touch of originality comes in the second 
part of the book, where this sensitive plant goes to college, 
and forms a passionate friendship with a handsome young 
Philistine. The young Philistine reciprocates, but is un- 
happily immoral in his relationships with women; and the 
sensitive plant, once he has fully grasped this fact, sits out 
in the cold till he gets pneumonia, and when he is conscious 
again hears that his mother, who has inconsiderately married 
again, has gone and died, whereupon he creeps broken-winged 
away. Mr. Joseph, in fact, felt like having a good tragic 
wallow, and he has had it. He does not write badly; but 
of what, if anything, is coming from him next this book 
gives one no idea. 

Miss Joy Baines has written other novels, so cannot claim 
the reverence due to youth. This story of an extremely 
beautiful woman who was loved by three brothers, of whom 
one was a good husband and father, one a shell-shocked 
soldier unhappily married, and one a young wastrel who 
disliked his brothers but comprehended situations, is with- 
out interest. It has no social background of any kind; 
the people do not live in any social environment, nor do they 
do anything, it seems, which interests them except make love; 
and the personal problem is too far-fetched and too little felt 
to arouse one’s sympathy. This is not exactly a bad book; it 
is well-written in a conventional and reminiscent style, and 
the authoress can describe persons suffering from misplaced 
passion. It is just a novel for which there seems no reason; 
and something of the same criticism may be applied to Mrs. 
Daphne Muir’s third venture. Mrs. Muir is a much better 
writer; her power of conveying to the reader the sound 
and feeling and appearance of South African landscape 
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is remarkable, and she can also describe South African 
society, though society plays little part in this book. But 
the story which she tells against this setting is of no par- 
ticular significance; and the only character who can be said 
to have anything especially South African about him— 
the man who had a monomania for his farm—is neither 
original nor interesting. Mrs. Muir may be in danger of 
becoming a writer to whom publishers look for “a 
charming story with a South African colouring ’’—but 
perhaps she will find something more to say in her next book. 

Finally, we have the most ambitious and the most success- 
ful of this group of novels—Vicki Baum’s Menschen im 
Hotel, which Basil Creighton has translated. This book is 
pure cinema in technique; it might almost be a transcript 
of The Street into another medium. Its theme is simply 
the comings and goings of people in a large hotel, the way in 
which acquaintances and relationships suddenly arise and 
fade away—or develop to calamity : 

These unacknowledged acquaintanceships are always happening 
in hotel life. You brush against someone in the lift; you meet 
again in the dining-room, and in the cloakroom and in the bar; 
or you go in front of him or behind him through the revolving door— 
that door that never stops shovelling people in and shovelling 
them out. 

But the people who are shovelled in through the hotel’s 
revolving door are a fascinating collection, and all sharply 
and eagerly visualised. The doctor who lost health and hope 
in the war, the clerk suffering from a fatal disease and 
resolved to live like a prince for a little while, the fat and 
stupid company director and the practical typist, the tired 
dancer and the sham nobleman who came to rob her and 
ended by falling in love—all these and many more are drawn 
in with the quick clear lines that mark the artist. The 
translation is excellent. PROTEUS. 


LORD BALFOUR’S UNFINISHED BOOK 


Chapters of Autobiography. 
Balfour. Edited by 
10s. 6d. 


Lord Balfour was a man of so many talents and experi- 
ences, and in old age became so mellow and sage, that much 
was hoped when he was heard to be writing an auto- 
biography. Here, at least, would be no cheapjack assortment 
of popular wares, turning a historic name into cash as a best- 
seller, but a piece of real, perhaps supreme, literature. The 
hope has not been realised, for he began his book too late. 
What is left is a mere torso—fourteen chapters (some very 
brief), which he had partially revised, and two more quite in 
the rough. The continuous story is carried to 1886 only, and 
ends before he became a Cabinet Minister. Moreover, he had 
obviously kept down the scale of treatment accorded to these 
first thirty-eight years of his life, in order to allow proper 
space for the ensuing forty-two. Its architecture is that of 
an ante-chamber to a main room which was never built. 

As we now have them, the finished chapters fall into three 
groups, covering first his life before he entered Parliament, 
secondly his doings during the Beaconsfield Ministry 
(including his visit, as Lord Salisbury’s secretary, to the 
Congress of Berlin), and thirdly the period 1880-86, the period 
of the Fourth Party and the genesis of Home Rule. 

The first group is by far the most interesting, and one only 
wishes it were longer. To a man of eighty, early memories 
sometimes recur with great vividness. For Lord Balfour this 
was not so regarding young childhood. Between six and 
eight, for instance, he wintered twice in Madeira; but of the 
four voyages involved (two by steamer, two by sailing-ship, 
and one of the latter lasting seventeen days) he could not 
even recall the occurrence! But from the time when he went 
(aged ten) to a private school we get a clear picture. To the 
headmaster of this school, the Rev. C. G. Chittenden, he says 
that his debt was “ greater certainly than any I owe to other 
teachers of my boyhood ’’—i.e. than to any of his Eton 
masters, although these included William Johnson-Cory. 

At Eton, where he stayed five years, he seems to have 
learned very little from the curriculum. He never mastered 
either Latin or Greek, and no modern language was taught. 
Luckily he acquired French at home from his mother. But 
“the communal life of Eton was in itself an education,’”’ and 


By Artuur JAMEs, first Earl of 
Mrs. Epcar DucpaLe. Cassell. 


he had time there to indulge tastes and hobbies. One is 
struck, in reading his educational record, to find how much 
the dilettantism, which often seemed a pose in his adult 
years, was in truth a deep reality rooted in his upbringing, 
Neither at school nor at Cambridge was he ever made to put 
his shoulder to any sort of wheel. For one thing, he was very 
rich; for another, he was till he left school accounted delicate, 
But the effects were lifelong; and perhaps the non-completion 
of this Autobiography was one of them. Among the books 
of his boyhood he acknowledges an outstanding debt to 


“Macaulay’s Essays, and on this makes a very just comment: 


Though it may be true that Macaulay was not a great critic, 
though it be even less disputable that he was not a profound thinker, 
nevertheless he was, from my point of view, something much more 
important. He was a showman of supreme genius. The services 
which this great gift enabled him to render to me, as to countless 
others of my generation, were incalculable, and I have always 
remembered them with gratitude. 

Lord Balfour’s Cambridge career illustrated the odd way in 
which the strangest anachronisms may benefit special cases, 
He was a “ Fellow-Commoner”’ of Trinity. This (now 
obsolete) status meant that he differed from ordinary under- 
graduates in that he paid more money and was privileged to 
dine with the dons at High Table. Thus he was thrown on 
equal terms into the company of the younger dons. With 
several he formed most valuable friendships; and two of 
them, Henry Sidgwick and Lord Rayleigh, afterwards 
married two of his sisters. Under Sidgwick he read for the 
Moral Sciences Tripos. His recreations were real (or 
** court ’’) tennis and music, and his three years were delight- 
fully spent in a medley of physical, intellectual and esthetic 
adventures. So far as any definite bent came out of them all, 
it was for philosophy. He was not specially interested in 
politics. Though a member of the Union he never spoke at 
it. Indeed, when in his twenty-sixth year he stood first for 
Parliament, he had only before made two short speeches 
(neither political) in his life. The five years between Cam- 
bridge and then had virtually been a continuation of his 
Cambridge ways—dilettantism, philosophy, games, and social 
intercourse with famous people; the latter including now the 
Gladstone family. 

One passes with regret from the seductive record of so much 
happy brilliancy and personal charm. The rest, from 1874 to 
1886, is political. The account is not longer than befits minor 
episodes introductory to the subsequent major ones, which he 
never lived to narrate. In regard to the Fourth Party he 
brings out a curious point not emphasised before, viz. the 
difference which Lord Beaconsfield’s death made to it. 
Before that event the larger questions of party leadership 
did not arise; so that Balfour and Randolph Churchill, with 
their two elder colleagues Drummond Wolff and Gorst, 
worked together as an ordinary “‘ ginger’ group. But after 
it the leadership question became a very live one, and 
Randolph Churchill developed the largest ambitions regarding 
it. With these Balfour, whose ties with his uncle Salisbury 
were most intimate, could not sympathise. Already in 
1883-84, over the dispute about the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations, the difference between the two men 
was plainly indicated. One cannot help supposing that the 
special wealth of detail which the writer here lavishes on this 
early minor conflict between the Cecil interests and Randolph 
was meant to point forward to their main conflict at the end 
of 1886, which unhappily fell just outside the period of the 
book as he left it. 

About Home Rule in its early phases nothing quite new, 
probably, can now be disclosed by anybody. Lord Balfour’s 
chief personal episode came near the end of December, 1885, 
when Mr. Gladstone selected him as the person through whom 
to sound the Conservative Party as to their possible co- 
operation with him in a scheme of Home Rule. But the 
material facts about it have been published before, and the 
additions here are only comments. Lord Balfour was con- 
vinced that Mr. Gladstone kept before himself the example of 
Peel, whose early disciple he had been: 

Could not Sir Robert’s methods be adapted to new conditions? 
Could he not use the Conservatives somewhat as Peel had used the 
Liberals? Could he not carry Home Rule by means of a Coalition, 
as Catholic Emancipation had been carried, and Free Trade? 


The most interesting document is a contemporary account 
(in a letter to Lord Salisbury) of a dinner and conversation 
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with Chamberlain just five days before he resigned from the 
Gladstone Government. 

Strewn up and down the book, needless to say, are many 
striking Balfourian comments. He thought Home Rule did 
ihe G.O.M. more credit than Midlothian : 

In both cases I differed profoundly from his policy; but while 
to my (perhaps prejudiced) eyes his efforts on the first occasion 
never seemed more than supreme examples of electioneering art, 
on the second they presented the more impressive spectacle of a 


statesman endeavouring with infinite labour to deal with a problem 
beyond his strength. 


Unlike Chamberlain, he was very fond of Lord Morley: 
Morley and I were made to get on together, if only we had not 
fundamentally differed on every question of political or religious 
interest. This unfortunate fact left our friendship essentially 
unchanged, but hampered its manifestations. 


‘* Dizzy,” in a long conversation just after his 1880 defeat, 


enlarged among other things on ‘‘ the management of the 
House of Lords,”’ insisting that ‘‘ no conflict must be per- 
mitted between the two Houses, unless something substantial 
is to be gained thereby ’’—advice which his party afterwards 
fatally forgot. A memorandum of May, 1880, records Lord 
Salisbury’s confidential and very caustic comments on 
““Dizzy.’’ The gist is that he was short-sighted, never looked 
ahead, and gave too much rein to the heads of the chief 
Departments. 

The book has not been ideally edited. The last chapter, 
on his 1917 visit to America, is so trivial and lop-sided a 
fragment that it should have been left out. Elsewhere several 
corrections are much needed. Thus (on page 53) we read of : 


My own contemporaries and friends, Monroe, Jebb {theZeditor of 
Lucretius, J. H. Butche r, and Walter Leaf. 


This absurdity is clearly a typist’s or transcriber’s error; for, 
though no classical scholar, Lord Balfour had already (on 
page 32) shown that he knew that Jebb did not edit Lucretius, 
and that the great scholar who did, spelt his name ‘“‘ Munro.”’ 


R. C. K. Ensor. 


DOCTOR AND SAINT 


Thomas Aquinas. By M. C. p’Arcy, S.J. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Almost continuously since his death, and indeed for many 
years before it, Thomas Aquinas has been so closely 
enveloped in clouds of controversy that it has always been 
difficult to view his stature and proportions by the light of 
common day. When Averroists and Scotists had slowly faded 
into oblivion, the minor conflict of ignorant detraction and 
uncritical eulogy dragged on through many generations, 
disturbing everything except the massive silence which, like 
the green close of some stately cathedral, enfolds the spiritual 
fabric erected by the man himself. It is even doubtful 
whether the pre-eminence among Christian philosophers 
assigned to him by recent Popes makes for discerning 
criticism, but it is fair to add that many of the recent books 
by Catholic authors avoid the absurdity of claiming a final 
omniscience for a system inevitably hampered by medieval 
limitations. Father d’Arcy’s study of the great Dominican is 
singularly free from tedious bias. He writes—if one may 
risk an old-fashioned compliment—like a scholar and a gentle- 
man, handling abstruse subjects as lightly as their weight 
allows, and contriving also to fashion out of the rather 
slender biographical material a personal impression of one 
who laboured constantly to efface himself. 

The main outline of the story is now sufficiently familiar. 
Aristotle himself was no romantic figure, but the history of 
his influence upon philosophical Moslems, followed by his 
translation into a bulwark of Christianity, is almost as fine a 
romance as the adventures of Virgil which brought him at 
last to his pilgrimage through the infernal circles, and 
thence to the borders of Paradise. And just as the Augustan 
poet was hardly disentangled from the false disguises of seer 
and magician, so was the essentially scientific temper of 
Aristotle submerged in the flood of metaphysical theology 
which continued to be the chief concern of medieval doctors. 
Judged even by the standard of his time, Aquinas was no 
scientist. He took from Aristotle the best with the worst, and 
had no means of discriminating between the impossible 


physics and that biology which was one day to command the 
admiration of Darwin. He was, however, no servile follower, 
and, as Father d’Arcy shows, nothing in his system is made 
to depend on authority where reason should decide. On the 
contrary, he strove to extend the province of reason to the 
uttermost, and might even, Father d’Arcy thinks, have come 
near to agnosticism but for the intensity and depth of his 
faith. In controversy he was prepared to accept the appeal 
to any acknowledged tribunal. Averroes or Siger of Brabant 
he would meet on ground chosen by themselves; and, if 
‘* reason ’’ for them meant Aristotelianism, it is none the 
less a blunder to suppose that Aquinas himself took the 
utterances of Aristotle for gospel truth. His own view of 
certain Aristotelian doctrines was considerably modified in 
the course of his life, but at no time did he defend the 
opinions of the pagan philosopher except in so far as he 
believed them to be true. 

This is not the place to discuss the more profound and 
delicate of the Thomist doctrines. It must suffice to say that 
difficult topics such as act and potency, the “‘ conformity ”’ 
of the intellect to its object, “‘ analogy’’ and “ propor- 
tionality,’’ are intelligibly treated by Father d’Arcy, with as 
much respect for diversities of opinion as his space allows. 
One point of general interest is touched by the statement that 
Aquinas “‘ has so mated thought with language that many 
have despaired of translating it into another tongue.”’ Little 
as the Ciceronian may admire the language of the Summa, 
it is clear that scholasticism belongs as essentially to latinitas 
as Platonism to Greek. In a translation the mind of Aquinas 
can never be fully represented. He was a literary artist, at 
least in the sense that he knew how to say exactly what he 
meant, and in the Office of Corpus Christi, as Father d’Arcy 
justly observes, he reveals a poetical gift and a sense of 
beauty which could not be suspected from the mere study 
of his philosophical books. He was, in fact, a man never 
content to do anything badly. When invited by the Pope to 
attempt liturgical composition, we may be sure that, if the 
result had failed to satisfy his taste for excellence, he would 
humbly have declined to give it to the world. 
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THE REAL FOUCHE 


Joseph Fouché. By Sreran Zweic. ‘Translated from the 
German by EDEN and Cepar ‘Pau. Cassell. 15s. 

Going to Louis Madelin for his facts and to Balzac for his 
inspiration, Stefan Zweig has written a biography of Fouché 
which is at once a sober record of his career and a finely 
imaginative recreation of his character. The man he presents 
to us is less of an enigma—owing to that presentation—than 
he believes him to be, for Balzac’s judgment that Fouché 
**is one of those persons who have so many aspects, and so 
much depth beneath each aspect, that they are inscrutable in 
the moment of action and only become comprehensible long 
after the event,’’ is sound; and it is Stefan Zweig’s merit 
that he has made Fouché comprehensible. 

An attempt to understand Fouché on the moral plane is 
useless; in his public capacity he was completely amoral. He 
is Machiavelli’s Prince acting appropriately in subordinate 
capacities; and it has to be noted that, traitor as he was to 
every man who befriended or employed him and to all the 
causes he espoused, France, in every case, was better off for 
the betrayal. His genius, as Balzac maintained, ‘‘ was 
ministerial, essentially governmental, accurate in all its fore- 
casts, and incredibly shrewd.’ Had he been a king, he 
would have been a great king, probably a good king. Had 
he been the trusted servant of a good king he would have 
been a great premier. For his bent, given ruthless efficiency, 
was towards moderation. But he had none of the gifts that 
enable men to seize power openly, nor did he ever have a 
master who was capable of using his ability to right ends. 
Neither had he the gifts of the demagogue, the commanding 
presence or the silver tongue, yet such was his service that 
many times he won the approval of the stable elements of 
French society. 

Fouché voted for the death of Louis XVI., but it was a 
perfunctory vote, from his point of view unavoidable. His 
greatest crime, in a national sense his only serious crime, 
was his terrible treatment of the anti-Jacobins at Lyons. To 
this he was forced. It was do or die, and if it had been 
suggested to him that it would be better to die, he could, had 
he been inclined, which is most unlikely, have explained 
clearly and conclusively why it would be infinitely better for 
all moderate men that he should live; for, one feels, it was 
at Lyons that Robespierre was finally doomed. Fouché 
always bowed to the inevitable, but he bowed to nothing 
else; what could be altered he altered. He broke Robespierre, 
he broke Barras, and in the end he broke Napoleon. He 
gained for himself millions and a dukedom, and in the end 
it is silliness, too silly to be countered by intelligence, that 
beats him; and the man who undermined the Terror, the 
Directory, and the Empire is baffled by the Bourbon to whom 
he had given a throne. Apart from his actual work Fouché 
was not malignant. He could have been posthumously 
avenged on all his enemies, but refrained. He made no 
claims, but if he had claimed to be a patriot, who could have 
said him nay? 

To praise or blame Fouché is equally futile, for here we 
have intellect as callous as a law of nature; pure ability 
moving in inscrutable ways to inscrutable ends, and only 
intelligible in the event. We might as well thank an 
avalanche for killing a scoundrel or blame a hurricane for 
destroying a town. It is best to say with Balzac that Fouché 
*‘ is the ablest man I have ever come across.’’ In his home 
the man is tender and human, the faithful and affectionate 
husband of an ugly wife, whom, it is presumed, he married 
for her fortune; and a kind and generous father. As a 
friend, who shall say? Possibly among the hundreds he 
employed there were men who loved him, certainly there 
must have been men who trusted him, for he seems to have 
been faithfully served. ; 


ARMS AND THE MAN 


Pearls, Arms and Hashish. Pages from the life of a Red Sea 
navigator, Henri de Monfried. Coilected by Ipa Treat. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

“Lord Jim, Byron’s Corsair, Raffles, Robin Hood and 

Sinbad the Sailor. There is something of all these in Henri 

de Monfried.”” So runs the legend of the dust cover, and a 


legend it remains. Certainly Conrad would have delighted in 
this Red Sea navigator, Abd el Hai (alias Henri de Monfried), 
the ‘* first half ’’ of whose autobiography Miss Ida Treat took 
down at his dictation in an Abyssinian garden and in the 
shade of the canvas of a sailboat on a journey to Arabia, 
Pearls, Arms and Hashish is the result, a record of smuggling, 
adventure and escape. 

Charas—dried hemp leaves from Turkestan—is sold in the 
open market of Bombay. Hashish, a much more important 
drug, “‘ is one of the principal industries of the province of 
Tripolis.”” Pirgzus ... hashish . . . Greece, the association 
is modern and sinister! Abd el Hai, when he had finished 
with pearls, smuggled large quantities of hashish from 
Greece to French Somaliland. The mass of intrigue, the 
inevitable bribery and backsheesh, the formal, shiftless 
politeness of the Arab, who for all his faults, and they 
are many, despises only those whom he can outwit and 
bears no grudge when himself outwitted; these, and the 
never ceasing comings and goings up and down and 
across the Red Sea, overburden this book with too great 
a wealth of detail. It does not lack colour, it is full 
of information which will interest everybody from the would- 
be pearl buyer (and most of us are that in theory) to 
the politician (and all of us are that in fact). It is the 
record of a born navigator to whom adventure is the breath 
of life. He is ruined, and begins again, gives up pearls and 
takes to arms, gives up arms for drugs, is patriotically 
inspired, after being rejected by the French army, though he 
could swim for half a night and_ suffer innumerable 
endurances, to embark on a political venture which fails 
owing to the non-cooperation of the French. He has made 
money out of Greek hashish and attempts to “ plant the 
French flag ’’ on the Farsan Islands off the east coast of the 
Red Sea, by winning over the local Arab chiefs and installing 
a pearl fishing station on one of the islands. This chapter, 
one of the best in the book, ends, ‘‘ To-day a flag does fly over 
Farsan. Not the tri-colour, but the Union Jack.’’ 

Henri de Monfried is certainly a remarkable figure. No 
wonder he has become something of a Red Sea legend. But 
a romantic hero he is not, for he lacks that turn for quixotic 
undertaking which distinguishes the Lawrences of the world 
of action and the Fairbanks of the world of fiction. He is an 
extrovert with a memory like that of the camera, and a 
resourcefulness worthy of better things than hashish. As a 
record of fact, for those for whom the Near East has other 
than a mere sentimental attraction, this book can safely be 
recommended; but it is not the record of a man who is ever 
better than himself. The frontispiece, one of many excellent 
photographs, shows Abd el Hai navigating by sight—crossing 
the reefs, and doing it well. He does not claim to be “ the 
ideal hero ”’ of a mere dust cover. But he is the sort of man 
whom you could always trust with contraband. On this point 
both the consignors and consignees to be found in this book 
(and they are a mixed lot) are unanimous. 


A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Labels. By EvetyN Wavucu. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


At that time of year when the English summer has made its 
brief appearance, and the persistency of the swallows in haunting 
our sombre skies excites only anger at the wanton stupidity of 
these birds which might (at the cost only of fatigue) be swooping 
and soaring a thousand miles nearer the Equator, there comes a 
series of steamship circulars advertising winter cruises in the 
Mediterranean at inclusive and not always moderate charges. 

Mr. Waugh booked a passage on the S.Y. Stella Polaris and 
did the round trip. He joined the ship at Monte Carlo and left 
her finally at Harwich, visiting among other towns Naples, Haifa, 
Port Said (where he made a prolonged and, one feels, rather 
** smart ” if “* bogus ” stay), Valletta, Athens (where he discovered 
a new cocktail), Cetinje, Barcelona (where he discovered a new 
** sugar-icing ” architecture), Algiers and Lisbon. This book is 
a description of his travels with comments on hotels, local extor- 
tionists and fellow-passengers, and exhaustive surveys of the 
wsthetic and worldly pleasures to be obtained at every port at 
which the Stella called. As was to be expected from the 


author of Decline and Fall, the book is extremely witty and 
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Chapters of Autobiography 


by ARTHUR JAMES, FIRST EARL OF 


BALFOUR 


* Anamazing performance—a self-portrait more subtle, more complete than 

on anything which could have been penned by another hand.”’—Evening Standard. 
plates. “A priceless fragment of autobiography—has all the old grace of one who at 
ros. 6d. net. his best wrote the purest prose of our day.” —JOHN BuCHAN in the Glasgow Herald. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES The OUTLINE OF 
Se — re By H. G. WELLS 


A “review ” with a star cast—from criminals to judges— : i 

from King Edward VII to Clarence Hatry, each with a Complete and Unabridged. Contains the full text of the 

good story to tell. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. £2 2s. two-volume edition, revised to 1930, the original 
194 Horrabin illustrations, mapsand charts. 1,238 pages. 


JOSEPH FOU; tmx zenc + STONEWALL JACKSON 


“The finest book of its class since Emil Ludwig’s By ALLEN TATE 
© Napoleon.’ ””—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 15s. net. 






















“A charming volume.”’—Sunday Referee. Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF GIOVANNI stan 
BOCCACCIO LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


By A. TT TILBY 
By THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB y WYA 


; *°A classical biography.”— Saturday Review. Illustrated. 
“An excellent book—scholarly, exact.”—Morning Post. 15s. net. 
Ilustrated. 15s. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT SIR ROBERT HUDSON 


A Memoir by J. A. SPENDER 
By J. LEWIS MAY 


“A sound example of simple and _ straightforward 
‘* Readers will find their attention taken captive and held.” biography.”—Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 
— Sunday Times. Illustrated. 15s. net. 7s. 6d. net. 


The DECLINE OF The SEVEN LOST 
MERRY ENGLAND TRAILS OF AFRICA 





























By STORM JAMESON By HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 

} “Lively and picturesque.” —-EDMUND BLUNDEN. ‘“‘ Some “A fascinating record of quests in search of buried 

of her pen pictures are superb.” — Yorkshire Post. treasure.”—Daily Mail. 8 drawings by ALFRED PALMER, 

Ios. 6d. net. R.O.1., and 8 maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

New 7/6 Novels 
LOUIS BROMFIELD The Short Stories of 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WARWICK PEEPING 

ae a ifty-one stories that will give lasting pleasure to all lovers 

| 255 Bee ede trae, ‘Demy Bro, Boundinbackram, of "Sorrell and Son.” 14000 pages. 88. 6d. net 

£1 ts. net. ROSITA FORBES ONE FLESH 

ERNEST RAYMOND GILMORE MILLEN SWEET MAN 


THE JESTING ARMY 


Ready Next Thursday 
: E. BARRINGTON TEMPLE THURSTON 
THE DUEL OF THE QUEENS MAN IN A BLACK HAT 
“ BARTIMEUS ” 


ROBERT HICHENS - THE BRACELET 


Imperial Palace 


"ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE ELEPHANT’S HEAD 















; 644 pages. 10s. 6d. : 
net. Also 100 ‘One of the best books that Mr. Bennett has written—gloriously copious, rich 
: copies, signed by and humorous.”—SyLviA LyNnp in the News Chronicle. ‘A vast achievement 
nee Honea o Ay —staggering and dazzling!”—GeraLD GOULD in the Daily Herald. “It held 
i witless a dx me engrossed, hour after hour, as I read its crowded pages.”—FRANK 
guineas net. SWINNERTON in the Evening News. 
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entertaining; and it is only occasionally dull when the author 
turns from his gay, holiday observations of people and places to a 
serious consideration of the zsthetic beauties which even tourists 
on luxury launches are unable to avoid in the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Waugh’s talent more easily allows him to write of the affairs 
of the world than of the mind. Besides its engaging style and 
amusing matter, the book is full of information for tourists who 
have money to spend. The author is a sensible traveller and, 
like Baedeker, quite independent. 

But Labels will be read more for the ability with which the 
author depicts the different types which constitute modern 
travellers, and for the wit with which he invests the age-long 
encounters of beggars, bawds and dragomans with the helpless 
tourist, than for its value as a straightforward guide-book. The 
average traveller goes second class, by rail, and stays at pensions. 
He is advised not to study Mr. Waugh’s list of hotels, restaurants 


and night clubs too closely—until he draws a number in the 
Calcutta Sweep. 


When the author reached Barcelona he discovered Gaudi. 
Gaudi is responsible for the reports which travellers bring home of 
this town. ‘“ Barcelona,” they whisper in awed tones, “is a 
modern town. It has a new kind of architecture. It is very 
beautiful.” Mr. Waugh devotes nine pages and seven excellent 
photographs to a discussion of Gaudi’s architecture. He describes 
it as “ tiffany bathroom ”’; and a Gaudi cottage (of which there 
is a good photograph) does, in effect, bear a striking resemblance 
to Hansel and Gretel’s sugar-candy cottage, with the sugar- 
icing roof slopped on hastily and left to harden in rich curves. 
It is not clear whether Mr. Waugh likes or dislikes Gaudi. But he 
is certainly fascinated by him. And if he should ever write a 
monograph on his art (which he threatens to do) he must visit the 
Zoo at Madrid which belongs to the same school, and is either the 
work of Gaudi himself or that of a devoted pupil. One would 
like to think that the master had found recognition outside his 
native Catalonia. With Labels, Mr. Waugh has definitely 
established his reputation as a minor critic and master of modern 
manners and a very amusing and intelligent writer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


France, By Henry Dwicnur Sepewick. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Intending readers of this book should build fewer hopes than usual 
upon the publisher’s assurance that it is “‘no dry-as-dust history 
text-book; it is enlivened throughout by numerous anecdotes. . . .” 
True, there are one or two extremely good photographs, but otherwise 
this book is much drier than dust : worse than dry—it is platitudinous. 
Mr. Sedgwick purports to describe France, her history, architecture, 
art, literature, in fact her entire civilisation from Roman times up to 
the war, in some 360 pages. The result is a book that is indigestible 
and dull, and whose very function is questionable. One may approach 
it in blank ignorance, to be flattened out before the hundredth page 
by an avalanche of facts and men, not to mention a confusion of 
personal pronouns; or one may come to it with a little knowledge— 
a very little will suffice—and find nothing that one did not know 
before. To make potted knowledge useful, the author must have 
some power of selection. His failure is assured if he cannot bear to 
waste a scrap of information, flinging a couple of sentences after every 
fact that comes into his mind. ‘* The Chateaux of the Loire are very 
splendid”’’; ‘‘ Mallarmé is undoubtedly obscure, very obscure ”’; 
‘** Verlaine was a greater poet than Mallarmé.” Safe, useless and 
often irritating judgments! One lights with joy upon this happy 
description of St. Denis: ‘* This famous abbey which had been built 
to commemorate the saint who walked carrying his severed head, 
which lodged royal bones . . .” 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. 


By H. S. JENNINGS. 
and Faber. 135s. 


Faber 

The reader of this technical, lucid discussion of the biological basis 
of human nature will do well to read the last chapter first, for in it 
will be found an explanation of ‘*‘ Emergent Evolution,” a theory 
which Professor Jennings contends is “a declaration of independence 
for biology.”’ With this chapter in mind all the earlier chapters will 
take on a new significance, and the physiological mechanism of 
Mendelian inheritance, to an elaborate description of which the earlier 
part of the book is devoted, will slip naturally into its place in that 
broader biology which demands that a biologist who is to speak 
authoritatively on the problems of human life must be a student and 
experimenter and an actor in the social life of man: an economist, 
a politician, an historian as well as a physiologist. Professor Jennings, 
in the course of his discussion of inheritance has much that is interesting 
to say on the subject of practicable human eugenics; and he meets the 
main argument against any tampering with casual mating, which is : 
that ** serious physical defects may be accompanied by high intellectual 
pewers ”’ and that “* physical defects act in many cases as intellectual 
stimuli”; with the simple statement that injuries, sorrows and 
misfortunes will never be so completely driven from the world that 
humanity cannot gather from them such stimuli as they afford. About 
miscegenation the author is, perhaps, unduly pessimistic; he tends 


to confuse the effects of environmental disadvantages with those of 
inherited disabilities. 


Journalism as a Career. Edited by W. T. CranFIELD. Pitman. 55, 


Here is a team of eminent ostlers leading the colt to the water of 
modern journalism; and, such is the nature of colts, he may be 
persuaded to drink of that turbid spate. But his anterior willingness 
will count for a great deal, unless he is particularly stupid. He will 
notice, in the first place, that, in all the accounts of the various 
positions to be won on Fleet Street, there is none of those twin staples 
of the modern newspaper, general reporting and general sub-editing, 
And this is particularly unfortunate, since the neophyte is, on the whole, 
unlikely to get to Fleet Street at all except as a reporter or a sub- 
editor. Mr. Frederick Peaker writes enticingly of the function 
of the special correspondent, but that is another matter. So too 
is Mr. Percy Rudd’s account of sports sub-editing. The whole atmo- 
sphere of the book suggests a well-worn cliché of the street—‘ The 
above have arrived’’; and although their accounts of the higher 
positions are fairly interesting, they are not particularly helpful to 
a journalist aspirant in search of relevant facts. One aspect of a 
journalist’s existence in particular is neglected—the curious, hand-to- 
mouth, disjointed tenor of his private life, dictated inevitably by 
the giddy rush after ephemeralities which is his profession. 


Lone Cowboy : My Life Story. By Wm. James. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 


One expects the life story of a cowboy to be all sorts of things— 
elemental perhaps, and at any rate unsophisticated. In reading 
Mr. Will James’s new book one feels at first legitimately disappointed, 
therefore, to find that in many ways it is like an autobiography by 
a Harley Street doctor or a member of the Bar. From his earliest 
years Mr. James wanted to be a cowboy, and by this time he 
undoubtedly is a real all-out he-man cowboy, but he is anything 
rather than unsophisticated. He knows that what he has done was 
well worth the doing, and that he would be a fool not to be proud of it. 
He has had many a long ride and seen many a fine sight. He has been 
in prison on two charges, once for killing a man, which he hadn’t, 
and once for stealing cattle, which he had. But when he was in 
prison he’d remind himself ‘* during one of them tough-feeling spells, 
you have to square up for the wrong you done. If you want to do some 
more wrong, go ahead and break away; ... But, remember, you'd 
be on the dodge again!” And he didn’t want to be on the dodge; 
for besides being a cowboy he wanted to be an artist. And he is one, 
though he is no douanier Rousseau. There is a distinct flavour of 
the American magazine of twenty-five years ago about all his drawings, 
and he is at his best when he is least conscious of them. His horses 
stand and charge and rear most realistically, for he knows the form 
not so much by looking at it as by sitting on it. As for his writing, 
he says: ‘A feller wrote a review of my books one time, without 
being asked, and he said something about my language not being 
true cowboy language. As I found out afterwards, that feller had 
been a cowboy all right enough but I also found out that he’d only 

















@.FINELY PRINTED & ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS 


TOM JONES 
By Henry Fielding 


Illustrated by G. SPENCER PRYSE. 355. net 


** Mr. Spencer Pryse’s pictures for Tom 
Jones are a triumphant success. They 
have something of Rowlandson’s gusto 
and a beauty which is severely and 
obstinately English . . . the book is a 
marvel of cheapness” .. . 


Dr. JEKYLL & Mr. HYDE 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Illustrated by S. G. HULME BEAMAN. 12s. 6d. net 


. . . “Mr. Beaman has done best when 
he emphasises the darkness of Jekyll 
and Hyde... the picture in which 
Jekyll sees Hyde’s face in the glass has 
genuine power, and the little vignettes a 
clean line of beauty.”—-NEw STATESMAN. 





@ Aa Exhibition of Original Drawings made to illustrate these 
and other books, published this Autumn, will be held at Foyle's ' 
Art Gallery from October 29th to November 1 8th. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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Just Published 


| THE 
| INDIAN 
CRISIS 


Just Published 


RUSSIA’S 
PRODUCTIVE 
SYSTEM 


by Emile Burns 


by A. Fenner Brockway, M.P. 


; This book (which is at once descriptive and A plain answer to the plain question—How are 


constructive) is indispensable to every liberal- goods produced and distributed in Soviet 
minded student of the Indian situation. Russia? 


&| 2/6 12/6 


GOLLANCZ 1% HENRIETTA STREET 
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THE COMING OF THE WAR 


1914 
by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


An exhaustive study 
of five critical weeks, June 28—Aug. 4, 
by the author of “ England and Germany ” 


Ready. 2 volumes, boxed. 30/- net. 











and PEACE 








THE PATH TO PEACE 
by Nicholas Murray Butler 


The reflections of a protagonist in the 
movement for international peace. 


Ready October 30. 10/6 net. 
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Be careful when 


iT ISN’T DONE 


By ARCHIBALD LYALL, is discussed. You may be a 
victim of a taboo, or of an anti-taboo. You had 
better read it and find out. According to the Press, 
you will find it lively’, provocative?, humorous and 
admirable’, brisk and witty‘, extremely suggestive®, 
clever and amusing*®, and full of satirical anecdote’. 
The first large edition (which will become scarce) is 
exhausted, and it only costs 


2s. Gd. net 


1Sunday Times. * Bystander. * Saturday Review. 
*Observer. * Evening News. ° Daily Sketch. 
* Daily Express. 


THE FUTURE 
OF POLITICS 


By E. A. Mowrer, is an analysis of its essential 
nature, considered both as a science and an art. It 
discusses the five predominating ideas of the modern 
world — Equality, Nationalism, Individualism, 
Efficiency, and Internationalism ; criticises Fascist 
Italy and Soviet Russia; outlines a scheme for 
international organisation which alone can save us 
from disaster. This book also costs 


2s. 6d. net 
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rode in one State all his life.’ This sounds very frightening to a 
reviewer who has not spent all his life riding, even in only one State; 
but whether the language is surenough cowboy or not, there can be 
no doubt that it knocks you out with its energy, though you always 
get up again ready for the next bout. Indeed, there is something 
decidedly attractive about Mr. James’s manner, and as soon as a reader 
has got into his stride he is apt to go on to the last page without a stop. 


The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson. 


Cobden- 
Sanderson. 5s. 


By C. H. O. ScaIFE. 

Attempts to gain for Tennyson the just appreciation of the poetry- 
reading public are growing in number, and Mr. Scaife has added 
another in this monograph, the substance of which was originally 
embodied in three lectures, delivered in Cairo during the spring of 
the present year. The style is oratorical, but it has lost the urgency 
of the spoken word and the vividness which can be imparted by the 
personality of the speaker. On the other hand, Mr. Scaife has not 
given his essay the fineness and clarity of style which literature demands. 
In the first section he is interesting and even amusing, but in 
Sections II. and III. he allows himself to sink to a sad level of academic 
dullness. He has attempted too much in too small a space. It is not 
reasonable to suppose it possible to explore, at one time and in a 
scholarly way, the mind and the poetry of Tennyson, with philosophising 
on poetry and the mechanised world as a side-issue, and confine the 
discoveries to a hundred pages. There is little here that is new or 
illuminating, but Mr. Scaife has, at any rate, added strength to the 
cause by his championship. 


The Hamwood Papers of the Ladies of Llangollen and Caroline 
Hamilton. Edited by Mrs. G. H. Bett. Macmillan, 21s. 

So many of the Ladies’ callers at Llangollen were en route for Ireland 
that, with a certain fitness, their papers finally took the same road, 
arriving at a country house in Kildare. Mrs. Bell has rescued them, 
and her presentation is a model of orderly and attractive editing. 
The beer of these chronicles is often small; but it is a charming 
beverage, full of the flavour of the period that brewed it. The letter 
from Lord Castlereagh on page 352 should be dated 1807, not 1817, 
since the reference to Sir Arthur Wellesley manifestly relates to the 
period of his Chief Secretaryship; in 1817 he was a Duke. 


About Motoring 
OLYMPIA 


HE 1930 Show has not introduced any novelty which 
threatens to revolutionise design, nor even any com- 
ponent or feature likely to be embodied in standard 

practice. There are novelties in plenty, but for the most part 
they are expensive, and their appeal is limited to a particular 
section of the public. Such innovations are exemplified by 
the new Daimler, with its fluid flywheel and pre-selector gear 
control, already described in this column. They produce in 
this instance a very magnificent car, but its cost is naturally 
prohibitive for the average motorist, and the average motorist 
does not sigh for simplified controls. So the leading 
tendencies of the exhibition are humdrum and practical, 
rather than technical or epoch-making. The bulk of the 
British exhibits display a praiseworthy concentration on 
giving better value for money, a policy which pleases owners 
better than any conceivable alternative. The American 
engineer is less handicapped by financial considerations. He 
betrays an amiable weakness—the desire to give his customers 
something to brag about. For this reason he is plunging 
heavily in straight-eight engines; and as the result of his 
possibly rash surrender in this field eights outnumber fours 
for the first time in the history of the industry. The eight- 
cylinder is fractionally pleasanter to handle than the six. It 
is a shade more flexible in traffic; its acceleration is rather 
more violent; and it requires a long bonnet, which strikes 
many owners as an innocent and pleasant form of ostentation. 
On the other hand, its petrol consumption can be extremely 
variable (though “‘ gas’’ is cheap in America); it wastes 
precious inches of the body platform; and it is essentially 
more difficult and expensive to maintain. Most practical 
motorists consider the six a better engine, when the balance 
is struck; but the six is less ostentatious, and in the States 
ostentation is a very real factor—has not Cadillac outstripped 
Bugatti, for Bugatti thought to capture the Argentine 
millionaires with his twelve cylinders, and Cadillac has 
actually built a sivteen-cylinder engine! A third and far 
more practical tendency is common to the engineers of Great 
Britain and America; for both attempt spasmodically to 
improve the gearbox in two important respects. Perhaps a 
third of the exhibitors stage gearboxes which have an indirect 
gear designed to be as silent as the top or direct drive; this 
valuable idea was first popularised in Britain by the Riley 


Nine, and deserves to be universally adopted. With this 
silent reserve gear goes easier changing; and a few designers, 
such as Buick, Daimler, Cadillac and Armstrong-Siddeley, 
extend the easy changing to all the gears. The expense of 
mechanism for making gearboxes foolproof may never be 
justified on popular cars; but every user values a silent hill- 
climbing gear; for the closed car of two years ago was apt to 
be a very noisy climber, and could even damp down all 
conversation between passengers when the road became steep, 
Equally valuable is the effort to quiet all the gears, irrespec- 
tive of ease in changing. Much research has been carried out 
in tooth forms, in finishing off the surface of gearwheels, and 
the like. A few designers are also taking radical steps to 
make their gearboxes more rigid, so that well-supported 
shafts, short in length and stout in construction, eliminate 
any tendency to whip. Of this the new “ duo ”’ Lea-Francis 
box is a fine example. 


a * * 


The wire wheel bids fair to dominate the industry; it is now 
fitted to nearly seven-tenths of the world’s cars. Owner- 
drivers are not too fond of it, because it is awkward to clean. 
But it makes for better riding, and is very strong for its 
weight. Unfortunately very few cars, even in the £500 class, 
are supplied with two spare wheels; and the first puncture in 
every drive must still suggest an immediate stop for tyre 
repair. Suspension evinces no material advance, but shock 
absorbers record slight improvements year by year. Brakes 
called for little attention, as they were already adequate. 
It is good to see an almost universal transference of the 
headlamp controls from the dash to the steering-wheel hub; 
and this obvious change is coupled with substantial advances 
in the control of dazzle. Nobody has yet evolved a headlamp 
which eliminates dazzle whilst maintaining full illumination. 
The driver’s retina must still cope with the task of studying 
a road flooded with yellow radiance at one moment and 
plunged into gloom at the next, except for an oblique short- 
distance beam. But his control of the headlamps is now light 
to operate, and more certain in action than was the case two 
years ago; and the control is right under his fingers. The 
pedestrian and all oncoming traffic escape violent dazzle when 
both headlamps are dipped and swung, whilst some systems 
also switch out the offside lamp. Invention has reached its 














“TI cannot imagine 
that any serious critic 
of English fiction 
could deny that Mr. 
Hudson’s ‘A _ True 
the most 
remarkable novel 


published this year.” 


Richard Sunne in The New Statesman. 
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“A TRUE STORY” 
By STEPHEN HUDSON. 


Constable London. 8/6 net. 
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ROUTLEDGE 


Just Published 


A SEARCHLIGHT 
ON AMERICA 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Introduction by DoucLtas WoopruFF. 12s. 6d. net. 








































































The Spectator 


Two New Series beginning this week 


SCIENCE: 
YESTERDAY & 
TO-DAY 


This fully-documented survey, by an 
American, constitutes the most withering in- 
dictment of American civilization that has yet 
appeared. The disastrous effects of business 
|i ideals on American culture, morals, educa- 

| tion, law, and art are estimated in a manner 

| 

| 








which must serve as a potent warning to 
England and the rest of Europe. 


Among the writers will be: 
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; . 
CONFESSIONS OF | <<a ee | 
ar i1lliam | 
A GUNMAN Professor William McDougall | 
By DANNY AHEARN Professor Julian Hustey } 
Introduction by RicHaRD CHURCH. 7s. 6d. net. Professor G. S. Wilson i 
This book can only be described as among i 
| the most extraordinary autobiographies ever The ! 
| put before the public. The grim reality of 
' i life in the American underworld—victims, | be H A L L E N é. E | 
| criminals, police, and public, is described } 
in detail by an experienced gunman. Whether | 
j | as a human document or a sociological datum, TO RELIGIOUS | 
the book is of absorbing interest. O RTH O D O XY 
, ROUTLED GE This week Mr. J. D. Bernal writes | 
| on “Irreligion,” answered next week i| 
——_ Sra by Dr. N. P. Williams; The Hon. | 
Raed 44 ease oe Bertrand Russell will write on | 
: “Religion and Happiness,” answered i 
Just Published by Canon Elliott; Mr. C. E. M. ! 
j Joad on “Is an Organised Church | 
ESSAYS en SPEECH ES enenney? = be answered by | 
rious Subjects Rev. Cyril Martindale, S.J.,etc., etc. | 
on va | 
by THIS WEEK THE 
| GUSTAV SPECTATOR INCLUDES j 


ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 


STRESEMANN 


With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
| SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, k.c. 





\ 
I 
by | 
John Buchan G. D. Turner | 
J.B Mess =F. Yous Mowe | 
Evelyn Underhill Gilbert Murray | 
Sir T. B. Sapru Susan Isaacs 

| 


; Z a Sir W. Beach Thomas 
A collection of various writings 


of the great German statesman, 
many of which are of particular 
interest in view of the European 
situation. There is also an im- 
portant biographical sketch by the 
Baron Rochus von Rheinbaben. 


WITit LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


| 
The Spectator | 
ON SALE TO-DAY | 


Price Sixpence 
1§s. net 


1S BEDFORD ST. OD. Me}, jele), aa A ome 4 
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limit, and can contrive no fresh equipment, though one of 
the Morris cars actually has an umbrella, complete with 
socket. Bumpers, stop lights, roof nets, rear window blinds, 
reserve fuel supplies, reserve oil supplies, petrol gauges, 
radiator shutters, and all the other luxuries so uncommon two 
years ago are now to be found on the cheapest cars. Coach- 
work changes only in outline and fitting, if we except the new 
version of the Weymann body. Good as these bodies have 
been since their introduction, excelling all others in their low 
weight and maintained silence, some motorists disliked the 
comparatively dull appearance of their fabric exteriors. For 
1931 they are available in more brilliant editions, metal 
panelling being grafted on to the flexible construction. In 
night traffic a brilliant body finish is actually a sad nuisance, 
for it acts as a most efficient reflector to powerful lamps; but 
fashion is a tyrant in such matters. 


* * * 


A couple of British cars probably deserve to rank as the 
two chief miracles in an excellent Show. The Morris Major 
represents the genius of the British designer and producer in 
its most practical form. This is a completely equipped six- 
cylinder saloon carriage with a genuinely refined engine of 
high class, and a road performance which combines fast 
climbing with the speed of an express train. Yet it costs no 
more than £225, a figure which three years ago could 
command nothing better than a rather crude four-cylinder 
saloon. It is an immense achievement, which will delight 
many humble motorists during the coming season. Towards 
the opposite end of the scale we find the usual range of 
amazing leviathans, headed by the new eight-litre Bentley, 
now the largest car built in this country. But amongst the 
luxury cars the chief originality is supplied by the new double- 
six Daimler, which is so amazingly simple to handle that a 
congenital fool can drive it absolutely perfectly, without 
scrape or jar. 

* ” * 

If there is a car in the Show capable of inspiring any 
radical change in design it is probably the Trojan, which 
appeared at the 1930 Olympia, with its engine mounted in a 
locker formed in the stern panel of a saloon body. Little was 
heard of the car during 1930, and it naturally faces the 
immense inertia latent in fashion and convention. But there 
are innumerable technical and _ practical arguments in 
favour of this layout, too lengthy for examination here. 
A cheap two-stroke is hardly likely to be the dynamic of a 
revolution; but this Trojan is a stimulating object-lesson. 
The country is full of engineers who desire to get a year 
ahead of all competition, and they cannot do this by remain- 
ing the slaves of tradition, and knocking a few pounds off 
their rivals’ cost schedules. It is conceivable that at any 
moment one of the larger firms may test the public taste by 
making a rear-engined car on the giant scale; and if such 
a venture succeeded, the Trojan might become historic. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are as bad as ever, but that there is plenty 
of money about for loans of the first order is 
evidenced by the striking success of those issued 

during the past few days, viz., £1,250,000 Ayr County Council 
5 per cent. stock at 101 per cent., £3,450,000 London Electric 
Railway Company 5 per cent. redeemable debenture stock, 
1985-95, at 99} per cent., £850,000 Central London Railway 
Company 5 per cent. redeemable debenture stock, 1985-95, at 
993} per cent., and the £12,000,000 India 6 per cent. bonds, 
1935-37, at par. One-half of the last issue is destined to meet 
the £6,000,000 India bills falling due on December 20th. 
Despite political troubles, these bonds (which are a trustee 
security) are likely to be a very popular short-dated security 
in favour with banks and other large investing organisations. 


* * * 


Instead of passing its dividend ‘‘ in order to conserve the 
company’s resources,”’ as is done by so many British com- 
panies which have earned enough to pay a dividend but do 
not do so, the Brazilian Traction Company adopts the sensible 
course of paying its usual quarterly dividend in new shares, 
thus conserving its cash but not depriving its shareholders of 
a dividend which can be turned into cash if desired, as the 
shares are saleable. The trouble in Brazil has resulted in a 
rise in the price of coffee, which should benefit Colombia, 
Costa Rica and other producers, and possibly Brazil itself if 
shipments are possible. These. depend entirely upon rail- 
roads, there being no roads from the producing centres to 
the coast. 


Many people who are holders of 5 per cent. War Loan are 
wondering whether the time has come when this should be 
sold, seeing that it is now well over par. Thus far it has 
paid handsomely to retain this loan, in spite of the fact that 
the Government has the power to pay it off at par at any 
time on giving three months’ notice. British Government 
credit is now on a 4} per cent. basis, and it is certainly 
desirable in the national interest that this, the largest of all 
the Government loans, should be converted into one bearing 
a lower rate of interest. The practicability of this depends 
largely upon the future course of money rates. If trade 
improves money rates will stiffen; if it does not, they should 
remain low, apart from any serious international complica- 
tions. If trade remains bad and nothing is done to lessen 
the burden of the national debt, we shall be getting the worst 
of both worlds. On the other hand, it is no easy task to 
tackle the conversion of a loan exceeding £2,000 millions. It 
is generally assumed that any conversion scheme must cover 
the whole of the loan, but it might be possible to pay off a 
proportion, say one-quarter, of every existing holding with- 
out injustice to anyone. It would, of course, be necessary to 
raise a new loan for this purpose at a lower rate, but by 
giving preferential terms to existing holders who converted, 
a considerable portion of the new loan would be taken by 
existing holders. Any conversion of this loan would be of 
double advantage to the nation, for interest on the present 
loan is paid without deduction of income tax and large 
amounts are held by foreigners; if converted into a lower- 
yielding loan from which income tax is deducted the 
Exchequer, of course, benefits. 


* * * 


How little future conditions were foreseen when the loan 
was issued is shown by the fact that as a concession to 
holders it was stipulated that, provided the stock had been 
held six months, it would be accepted in payment of death 
duties, £100 of stock being counted as £95 cash, that being 
the issue price; also, that on request income tax would be 
deducted! The present price of £104 15s. per £100 of War 
Loan includes the six months’ interest payable December Ist, 
which makes the present price equivalent to about 
£102 12s. 6d. (it may be mentioned that War Loan is marked 
ex dividend some weeks before it is payable, and that as from 
the 23rd inst. the price will be on that basis, i.e. buyers 
will not be entitled to the December payment). Persons who 
sell now are therefore making sure of about 23 per cent. that 
would disappear in the event of repayment, and on the whole 
it might be advisable to do this while it is possible to reinvest 
in longer-dated gilt-edged securities to yield not far short of 
the rate afforded by War Loan. The latter has to be repaid 
at latest by June Ist, 1947, but it is to be assumed and hoped 
that it will be converted long before that date. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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